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THE BREEDING AND REARING OF MULES 


A yearly increasing demand, with 
correspondingly high prices which 
this demand creates, makes the breed- 
ing of draft mules an important indus- 
ry not only for farmers of the south- 


pe states, but also for those of the 
corn belt where good mules can be 
used to advantage. Until recent years, 
little attention has been paid to sys- 
tematic methods of improving the 
preed. The mule, because the breed- 


ing must be done indirectly, has not 
had the boosting and advertising that 
have been given different breeds of 
horses With strong organizations back 
of them. 

Recent bulletins giving results of 
experiments in mule breeding indicate 
that the animal against which so much 
prejudice has been held in the past, 
js making a place for himself, and is 
being looked upon with more favor. 
His value has been demonstrated time 
and again not only for heavy draft 
work in cities, but for farm work 
where economy in getting dependable 
service out of a reasonable investment 
must be considered. 

Statistics for the year 1913 give the 
number of mules in the United States 
as 4,386,000, with an average valuation 
of $124 each, as compared with 822,000 
in 1867, with an average value of $67 
each. The most phenomenal increase 
has been since 1900, when there were 
only 2,086,000, according to mule sta- 
tistics. 

If a mule breeder is asked what he 
considers most essential in mule 


breeding, he will say to have a good, 


big brood mare, 
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A Famous Mule Mare and Her Colt. 


as far as possible, the inherited stub- 
bornness of the ass. 

Almost as important as having a 
good brood mare is having the serv- 
ices of a good jack. These animals 
are rather scarce and hard to get, 
especially in districts not devoted to 
mule breeding. Systematic breeding 
of jack stock was given little consid- 





mal. For such a jack, the minimum 
was 15 hands. 

Principles which apply to the breed- 
ing of horses are generally applicable 
to the breeding of mules. An aged 
jack is allowed about forty or fifty 
services in a breeding season; a two- 
year-old not more than fifteen, and a 
three-year-old about twenty-five. The 





The usual practice is to allow the 
mule colt to run with its mother until 
it is about five months of age. The 
mare should be fed liberally, so as to 
provide plenty of milk, especially if 
she is to be worked. It is best to keep 
the colt confined rather than let it fol- 
low, the mare. Until it is several 
months of age, it is a good plan to let 
it nurse during the middle of the fore- 
noon or afternoon. It should be taught 
to eat grain at an early age, a mix- 
ture of ground oats and corn or bran 
being good for this purpose. 

Mules have the reputation of being 


very stubborn creatures, but their 
management often is responsible for 
this. The animals resent cruel treat- 


ment more than horses do, and they 


will fight back, while a horse will take 





its punishment .with less concern. A 
mule is really more intelligent than a 
horse, especially when it gets tangled 
in a fence or harness. A horse will 
kick itself loose, often seriously injur- 
ing itself, but a mule will stop kicking 
when he sees his course is doing more 
harm than good. 

Early management should consist of 
training the mule to lead. The age at 
which to start him to work is a mat- 
ter of more or less dispute among 
breeders. Much depends upon the 
mule, as with horses, but it is never 
wise to put a mule to hard work be- 
fore he is four years old. He may be 
broken to drive and do light work, but 
must not be overworked if he is to 
reach full size and do his best in later 
years. The third year is an impor- 

tant period, as he 





The Kentucky ex- 
periment station 
asked this question 
of twenty-one prom 
inent mule men, 
and twelve of them 
preferred mares 
weighing 1,400 and 
over, While nine 
preferred mares un 
der 1,400 pounds, 
and of these, seven 
used mares ranging 
from 1,100 to 1,200 
pounds. The same 
station, in pointing 
out the desirable 
qualities of a mare 
tor mule breeding, 
saVvs: 
“She must have 
and conforma- 
She needs 
good, clean, well-set 
legs. Her feet 
should be broad 
and of fine texture, 
Her head should be 





size 


tion. 


breedy, her barrel 
must be long and 
roomy, and she 
nust be well ribbed 
to the hip bones, 


and have a short 
back. The mare to 
be used for mule 
production needs to 
be heavily muscled 
and vigorous.” 

A jack is a coarse 
animal, especially 
in his head, ears, 
mane, legs, tail and 
t and he has a 
tendency to impart 


hese characteris Ee 





a Fa us oe 








ics to the mule. In 
order to lessen this 

tendency, the mare ° 
should be especially strong in the qual- 
Itles which the jack lacks. If the mare 
Nas broad feet, those of the mule will 
be less likely to resemble the contract- 
ed ones of its father; and, again, if 
the mare has a smooth, round body, 
that of the mule will not be so narrow 
and angular as the jack’s. Her dispo- 
sition should be gentle, to counteract, 











eration until 1888, when a registry as- 
sociation was established. Since that 
time considerable progress has been 
made. The only rule for registry then 
was that a jack be 14.5 hands, and a 
jennet 14 hands. In 1892, the standard 
height was increased to 15.5 hands for 
a jack and to 15 hands for a jennet, 
except in the case of an imported ani- 





breeding season runs from April to 
July. A jack should never be allowed 
over one service per day. Sometimes 
jacks are very indifferent to mares, 
and in order to avoid this, the jack 
should be kept with mares as much as 
possible when he is young. If he has 
a natural aversion to mares, he should 
never be allowed to serve jennets. 





Type of Mule Which Tops the Market—These Four Minnesota Raised Mules Sold for $1,400, $350 ach. 





is losing his teeth 
at this age. More 
attention should be 
given the feeding, 
and no heavy, ex- 
hausting work 
should be expected. 
The mule will be 
in his prime at the 
age of five, when 
he will be ready for 
full service. 

The cost 


of rais- 


ing a_ three-year- 
old mule has been 
estimated at from 
$85 to $175. The 
Kentucky station 
got cost figures 
from many mule 


breeders, and after 
digesting these, 
they give an aver- 
age of $169 for the 
three years. The 
food cost of the 
mare for one year 
was placed at $36; 
the jack fee at $10; 





mule’s feed for the 
first year, $25.80; 
second year, $40.80, 
and third year, 
$56.40, making the 
above total. The 
cost would be re- 
duced to $133 if the 
mare’s work was 
considered an off- 
set to her feed 
cost. Where breed- 
ers have their own 
pasture and raise 
all their feed, the 
author of the bul- 


letin says the cost 
of a three-year-old 
mule need not be 
much over $100. 
Progress in mule breeding must be 
made by improving the jack stock and 
the using of better mares in crossing. 
The rearing of jacks and jennets rep- 
resents many uncertainties, but it is 
an important phase of the mule indus- 
try. Jennets are not as easily got 


(Continued on page 802) 
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Pruning and Spraying the 
Young Folks 
peach or 
good the 


how 


When we plant a apple 


tree, no matter how sort nor 
good the 


The 


choice 


fertile the soil, 
will 


the 


how 
cultivation, it 
very vigor of 


nor 
pruning. 
tree and the 
make it grow in a 
throwing out 
h each other 


need 


environment will 
sort ot Wanton 
limbs that interfere with 
to the ruin of both, and marring the 
looks of the tree. If let alone, it will 
grow too high, and throw out too many 
limbs. It pruning to keep the 
fruit within reach, to keep back the 
Water-sprouts, to let in the sunlight, 
that it may give the fruit the desired 
coloring. 
No matter 
how worthy 
how perfect 
ereyv of the 


way, 


needs 


how good the boy is, 
his father and mother, nor 
the home life, the very en- 
the wild wantonness 
of his strength, will make him develop 
habits and mann that need check- 
ing or changing. He needs pruning. 
He needs training, so that each branch 
—so to speak—of his character, will 
develop harmoniously and without in- 
terference wiih some other branch, 
some other trait, a worthy trait, too, 
0. character. Often what seems to be 
the worst is merely an exaggeration 
of our best. Our very virtues turn to 
vices if they are not under control, 
either self-control or otherwise. The 
boy, like the tree, needs pruning. 

No matter how good the tree, how 
well cultivated or how well pruned, 
enemies will attack it about the time 
of itruit formation. The codling moth 
will get into the apples, the scab will 
fasten upon them. Enemies will at- 
tack the leaves, the branches, the bark 
and the trunk; and until we learn how 
to take advantage of the birds 
that help us in our perpetual warfare 
agzinst insect pests, the tree will need 
spraying. 

And so doe Ss 


nor 


hov 


ers 


{971 
Tui 


the boy. He needs it 
particularly about the time he is de- 
veloping from boyhood to manhood. 
As each particular enemy needs a par- 
ticular spray, and applied at the right 
time, so in the case of boys—they 
need particular advice and instruction 
and warning and help to protect them 
from the enemies that lie in wait for 
them. (All this applies to girls as 
well as to boys.) 

We need not go into particulars oa 
this point. We can tell them, if they 
will ask us, how to use arsenate of 
lead or Bordeaux mixture, or any oth- 
er insecticide or poison used to kill 
off insects. We can not go into de- 
tails as to the particular methods for 
spraying boys and girls. 

A good home life is one of the best 
sprays for childhood. Sound teaching 
*in school, and in a school with enough 
pupils to afford a healthy and moral 








to keep away the 
to dwarf and blight 
young manhood and womanhood. A 
good church life is perhaps even a bet- 
ter preventive than a good school life, 
although both should Any 
moral spray of any kind, that devel- 
ops a more vigorous life within, that 
gives the boy or girl an opportunity 
to develop the higher ideals tl 
With budding manhood and 
hood, will be im: helpful 
influence and example g00d 
panion, a good Wise pastor 
or Sabbath often 
make severe spraying 
At the first opportunity you have, 
look at a well sprayed tree or orchard. 
Get the ideal. Then the first time you 
pass an old, neg! dilapidated or- 
chard, stop and look at it carefully. 
Think what this might have been, had 
it been properly pruned and sprayed. 
This old tree, that is trying its best 
to live, covered with scale and rust, 
split down because not properly 
pruned, gnarled and twisted, with 
wormy apples lying underneath, had it 
been properly cared for, might have 
been like the ideal tree in the ideal 
orchard, laden with sound fruit, open 
to the sunlight, second only to an or- 
ange tree and orange grove as athing 
of beauty. 
Then when 
drunken sot. or a 


play life, will help 
pests that are apt 


go together. 


at come 
womail- 


The 


com- 


nensé 
teacher, 
school teacher, wiil 


unnecessary. 


ected, 


you see a_blear-eyed, 
foul-mouthed, dirty 
old man, compare him with one of na- 
ture’s gentlemen, who would not 
wrong another, nor do an unkind thing 
to the meanest beggar, expressing in 
every motion and every gesture and 
every look the kingly soul within him. 
Then think what the first man might 
have been, had he been properly 
pruned and sprayed. There is noth- 
ing more glorious in this world than 
a kingly man, born right, bred right, 
and who has lived right. Let this be 
the ideal of every boy who reads this. 
Yes, there is one thing better than 
this, and that is an aged, white-haired, 
sweet old lady, who has seen grief 
and sorrow, but which have been en- 
dured in such queenly fashion as to 
simply enhance her attractiveness. 
Let this be the ideal of every girl who 
reads Wallaces’ Farmer. 


The Problem of Farm Credit 


Nearly 
money 


man thinks he could 
had capital. He is 
sure of that, and he will 
“it takes money to make 
grows.” 
been in the history 


every 
make if he 
absolutely 
tell you that 

money;” that 
the tume has never 
of the world when there was as much 
money as the public demanded. 

Every farmer who wants to borrow 
money wants to borrow it at as low a 
rate of interest as possible. There 
has been for many years a feeling in 
the United States, and especially in 
the west and on the Pacific coast, that 
farmers were paying a higher rate of 
interest than is equitable. This de- 
mand for cheaper money and more of 
it has voiced itself in a series of reso- 
lutions adopted by the National 
Grange and endorsed by the commit- 
tee of the Farmers’ Union, which has 
some two million members or over, and 
also by the American Federation of 
Labor. The resolutions are as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
the National Grange that any legisla- 
tion for the purpose of bettering farm 
credit is a part of the great national 
policy of conservation of food supply, 
and as such it can not properly be 
delegated to private capital for gener- 
al exploitation and profit. 

“Resolved, That any farm credit 
plan which does not include a direct 
reduction of the prevailing rate of in- 
terest, as well as a long term of small 
annual payments upon farm mort- 
gages, will not meet agricultural cred- 
it requirements. 

“Resolved, That the government of 
the United States should borrow mon- 
ey at a rate of interest not to exceed 
3% per cent and lend the money at a 
rate not to exceed 414 per cent to the 
farmers upon long-time farm land 
morigages, with such restrictions as 
may be necessary to make the govern- 
ment perfectly secure, and the profit 
of the government to be expended in 
road improvement or for some other 
object that will benefit the whole peo- 
ple.” 

The demand for cheaper 
more of it all over the United States 
—and more particularly in the south— 
led to the organization of what is 


” 


“money Hence 


money and 
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known as the American Commission, 
with a hundred members or more, who 
traveled over a dozen countries in Eu- 
rope. The commission has presented 
a report, the nature of which is set 
forth in what is known as the Fletch- 
er bill in the United States senate, and 
the Moss bill in the house. The ideas 
set forth by the Grange and other or- 
ganizatic are embodied in what is 
known as ihe Bathrick 
ories that underlie 
different; in 
each other. 
bill provides that 

United States government shall 
row money by the issuing bonds at 
not to exceed 3% per cent interest, 
and loan it on first mortgages direct 
to farmers at a rate not to exceed 414 
per cent; and that this shall be re- 
paid in smal! annual instailments. It 
provides also that it may be loaned to 
farm credit associations; but the un- 
derlying theory is that the government 
shall loan money direct to farmers. 

The Moss :¢ Flet« r bills proc ed 
on an entirely } li ry. They 
propose that farmer shal organize 
ne.vicnal farn’i;nd bans, cooperative, 
With a capital Fr at iecst $10.000, no 
member owning i9 excced 10 per cent 
of the capital. The shares of stock 
may be of a par value as low as $25 
each, an amount small enough so that 
tenants can join in owning the bank 
stock. When a capital of $10,000 or 
over has been paid up, the bank is 
authorized to receive deposits up to 
50 per cent of its capital. It can then 
make loans on farm lands anywhere 
within the state, provided that such 
loans are made for not to exceed thir- 
ty-five years, secured by first mori- 
gage or first deed of trust on the land, 
and for the purpose of improving, com- 
pleting the purchase, or paying debts 
on the land. These loans shall not 
exceed 50 per cent of the value in the 
case ef improved farms, nor 40 per 
cent of the value of unimproved. The 
bank may issue and sell bonds, to be 
secured by these first mortgages. As 
fast as the mortgages are paid, the 
bonds are to be retired. Such a bank 
would be authorized to do a general 
banking business, and would be al- 
lowed to permanently invest 50 per 
cent of its capital and surplus in se- 
curities authorized by 


law. 

The subject is too complicated to 
go into in detail. We are simply point- 
ing out the radical difference between 
the theories of these two plans. In the 
one case the government is to furnish 
the money to be loaned. In the other 
the farmers themselves furnish the 
capital stock. One method is individ- 
ualistic—a paternal government deal- 
ing directly with the individual farm- 
er. The other is codperative. In the 
one case the farmer himself is liable 
to the government for the money. In 
the other case the credit association 
is liable, and the farmer liable indi- 
vidually for the debts of the associa- 
tion. These land banks, after which 
the proposed legislation by Fletcher 
and Moss is copied, are wonderfully 
successful in Europe, and particularly 
so on the continent. By forming a 
farm credit association and bunching 
their credits, these foreign land own- 
ers can borrow money at about as low 
rates as the railroads; but they do not 
shirk the individual liability. It is 
simply bunching the credits of the in- 
dividuals, increasing the credit, and 
therefore the borrowing power. We 
believe that in some form banks of 
this character will be established in 
the United States, and particularly in 
the south, and in communities in the 
east and north where there is a large 
foreign element accustomed to coop- 
eration. 

There are serious objections to the 
plan which has the endorsement of the 
Grange. The main one is that the loan 
of money at a lower rate to farmers 
than to other classes is a direct sub- 
sidy to agriculture. In 1862, the gov- 
ernment subsidized agriculture by giv- 
ing a quarter section of land to every 
man who wanted it. The result was 
such an overproduction that farmers 
were land-poor for thirty years. The 
government subsidized the land-grant 
railroads, and thus stimulated railroad 
building far beyond the requirements, 
which led to the bankruptcy of most of 
these roads. We doubt whether sub- 
sidies of any kind to any people were 
ever profitable in the end. 

The making of land the basis of gov- 
ernment bonds would tend to a degree 
of speculation in land that would in 
the end be disastrous. The trouble is 
that we have too much speculation 
now. Land on which money could be 


bills are rad- 
entirely op- 


these 
ically fact, 
posed to 

fhe Bathrick the 
bor- 


bill. The thew) 





—. 
per cent would ad. 
vance in price in exactly the same 
proportion as 3% per cent was below 
the ga rate of interest, and it 
would be harder than ever for a poor 
man to get hold of a piece of land 
would not benefit the landless 
all; nor would it benefit the man 
could not give a first-class morte 
It would not be six months befor: cap. 
italists would be buying land right anq 
left for the purpose of borrowing mon. 
ey on it at 3% per cent. 

When the government 
bonds a basis for the 
rency in the banks, 
bonds at 2 per cent; 
could not be used as a basis otf 
rency, the government could not 
them for less than 3 per cent, offering 
practically an advance of 50 per cent 
on the value of the bond. An advance 
of 50 per cent in the price of land 
without regard to its location and qual. 
ity would be disastrous. 

The above are the difficulties that 
we in the way of the Grange or 
3athrick bill. Before deciding on the 
plan we will favor, we must first decide 
whether we will furnish the capital 
ourselves in a cooperative way, and 
thus increase our credit and enable us 
to borrow money at a lower rate ot in- 
terest because of greater credit; or 
whether, without increasing our credit 
—our financial trustworthiness—we 
shall depend on the government. The 
two systems proposed are as different 
as day and night, when we come to 
look at the underlying principles. 


borrowed at 3% 


y made its 
issuance oO! cur. 
it could sell the 
whereas, if they 
cur- 
sell 


see 


The Upper Iowa University 


I had a very pleasant visit the third 
week in April at the Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity, when I attended a meeting to 
talk to the students on student life, to 
a large gathering of Methodist preach- 
ers of northern Iowa on the country 
church, and in a third address to talk 
to the farmers in that section on more 
strictly rural matters, and more par- 
ticularly about the visit that Secre- 
tary Wilson and I made to Great Brit- 
ain last summer, to study, at the re- 
quest of Governor Clarke, the practi- 
cal workings of the system of tenant- 
ry as established in that country. This 
is the first address I have made in 
lowa outside of Des Moines in more 
than a year. I have been obliged to 
decline all invitations to attend any- 
thing of a local character, for obvious 
reasons, and to limit myself to some 
of the state and national meetings and 
to colleges and universities. Time was 
when I was able to attend local meet- 
ings, but that time is past; and hence- 
forth younger men will have to do this 
work. 

It was a great pleasure to visit this 
college, which has done a great work 
for the farmers of Iowa for over fifty 
years, numbering among its graduates 
such men as D. B. Henderson, after 
whom one of the buildings is named; 
and John R. Mott, who has achieved 
a world-wide reputation in Y. M. C. A. 
and missionary work, and has become 
one of the greatest men of the present 
age; he is known to student bodies 
from Japan to the Pacific coast and to 
Australia. It was a great pleasure also 
to note the zeal and earnestness with 
which the Methodist ministers of 
northern Iowa have thrown  them- 
selves into the development of a bet- 
ter rural life, and we hope their ex- 
ample will be imitated by all other 
denominations. 

Fayette, the home of this Upper 
Iowa University, is one of the beauty 
spots of Iowa. It is a hilly region of 
rare beauty, set down in the midst of 
the Iowa prairies. What impressed 
me most, however, was not the rare 
beauty of the location, but the inter- 
est and zeal and energy which those 
in charge are showing toward the de- 
velopment of a better agricultural life 
and in fitting farm boys and girls (iwo 
hundred or more) for doing their part 
in developing a better agricultural 
Iowa. I have rarely visited any col- 
lege in which I felt myself at once in 
such perfect sympathy with the spirit 
which actuates those in charge. I felt 
that I was among my co-workers in 
the great work of making Iowa a place 
for the development of the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood. 

HENRY WALLACE 





A team should be well mated, 70% 
alone as to size and color, but also 4° 
cording to spirit and energy. A !a2y 
horse hitched with a spirited an imal 
makes it harder for both. 
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Urban-Minded Country Folks 


One of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of developing a fit civilization on 
the farm is the fact that a good many 
of our people living in the country are 
urban-minded; that is, they believe 
the best place to live is in town. They 
think about the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of the town. They think of the 


money to be made in town. They 
hope to go to town and get as rich as 
some of the country people who have 


ne there in times past. Even some 
’ the old folks are urban-minded, and 
forward to the day when they 

an quit farming, move to town, and 


take it easy. 

The sencol teacher is pre-eminently 
urban-minded. She teaches in the 
country until she can get the years 
of experience that will fit her for mak- 
ing a successful application for a town 
She likes to live in town, and 
es not like the county. Sometimes 
e town-born school teacher tries 
varding in the country, and in good 
iith: but the farmer’s wife and 
tughters treat her as company and 
es belonging to town folks, and she 
tails to develop the rural-mindedness 
that is necessary for her complete 
success. 

Many of the preachers, too, are ur- 
ban-ninded. They take a church in 
the country only because they can not 
get one in town. While they discharge 
their duties as faithfully and as con- 
scientiously as an urban-minded man 
can, yet their ears are open for‘a call 
to a city pastorate, and they regard it 
as a great step upward in the line of 
their ambitions. 

The worst thing of all is that many 
farmers and their wives communicate 
their own incipient urban-mindedness, 
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and their innermost thoughts about 
farm life, to their children. They tell 
the boy they think he is fitted for 


something better than plowing, curry- 
ing horses, milking cows and hauling 
out manure; that they have a higher 
ambition for him than following the 
plow. They do not always teach their 
girls about housekeeping, or how to 
make their own clothes, but hold up 
to them the hope that they will eith- 
er make money for themselves in town 
or marry some townsman. They wel- 
come the attentions of the young fel- 
low with neat clothes and gay necktie, 
and without saying it outright, leave 
ihe impression on the minds of the 
children that they would be very hap- 
py to have them make a good match 
in town. They regard the town fel- 
low as a greater catch than the hon- 
est and industrious farm boy. Not all 
farmers and their -wives are so utterly 
foolish as this, but there are some, 
and there are others who are think- 
ing it without saying so. Children are 
very apt to catch the inner thought 
of their parents. In fact, you can not 
very well deceive them. The only 
way to make your children think right 
is to do some right thinking yourself. 

Just so long as we have this urban- 
mindedness among the rural people, 
ve shall have the drift to the town, 
and nothing can stop it. But there is 
no need of it, if country people only 
understood and realized the opportuni- 
ties that lie before them in the open 
country. If they would simply get to- 
gether in clubs, in institutes, in social 
gatherings at the church or the school, 
and especially at the centralized 
school, take stock of what they have, 
and realize the possibilities that lie 
before them, we would have rural- 
minded people in the country, and 
rural-minded urban people lonzing for 
the social life of the country so far as 
they are capable of enjoying it. 

We confess it pains us more than 
we can tell to see country girls wear- 
ing the extreme and form-revealing 
dresses of town women simply _be- 
cause it is the fashion. Why can not 
country people in the United States, 
like country people in other nations, 


have their own fashions and their 
own habits of life? We are mighty 
glad every time we see one of the 


Friends or Quaker women in town, 
Wearing her Quaker bonnet. As pret- 
ty, if not prettier, faces peep out from 
under these bonnets, as peep out from 
the fashionable and often grotesque 
creations of the town milliner. Fifty 
years ago we heard a man describe 
‘he style then prevailing in women’s 
hats as “a three-cent postage stamp 
With a ten-dollar ribbon on it,” and 





his remark has often been brought to 
mind since then. 

There is possible a real life in the 
country, if our country people could 
only see it. Friends of ours who have 
been members of city clubs, and who 
have visited country women’s clubs, 
have uniformly said that there is 
more real enjoyment, more of the milk 
of human kindness, more inspiration, 
in a gathering of these country people 
—without urban style and without ur- 
ban ambition—than there is in the 
most fashionable clubs in the city. 

The Apostle Paul was fond of say- 
ing that he magnified his office. No 
people can ever win the respect to 
which they are entitled unless they 
are proud of their heritage, proud of 
their life, proud of tneir customs, so 
far as they are the expression of their 
real life and the heart within. 

The time will come when country 
people will cease to be urban-minded, 
when they will set to work to develop 
a real rural civilization which will 
have an economic basis, as all great 
civilizations must have, which will 
provide in the home life an ideal that 
is scarcely possible of realization in 
town, and realized by but a minority, 
that will provide a better living than 
nine-tenths of the townspeople can 
possibly secure, that will provide in 
the schools the intellectual training 
which fits for life on the farm, that 
will provide in the church the reli- 
gious and moral training necessary as 
the basis for any great civilization, 
and that will provide in the social 
life something far better and far less 
dangerous than anything as yet real- 
ized in town or city. 

When our country people cease to 
be urban-minded, they will have a ru- 
ral civilization worth while, and not 
till then. We don't get anything that 
is worth while unless we first form an 
ideal and then codperate earnestly in 
realizing that ideal. A man without 
ideals will never get anywhere worth 
while. He will always be an imitator; 
and an imitator is about the cheapest 
and poorest specimen of humanity on 
the face of the earth, whether you 
find him in the pulpit or in the school 
room or in business or in society. Ev- 
erything worth while comes from 
within and not from without. About 
all those that are without can do is to 
help them form the ideal, not by 
teaching but by suggestion. 

Talk about the elegant manners of 
urban people, which seem so fascinat- 
ing to rural people. Don’t you know 
that really good manners are the ex- 
pression of a good and kind heart? The 
man who loves his fellow-being and 
wants to help every otner man with 
whom he comes in contact, if he but 
acts himself, will have good manners, 
the best manners going. 





Forestry on the Farm 


There are some parts of the farm 
on which in the end it will be better 
to grow timber than anything else; 
portions that are too rough to culti- 
vate, places where nature intended us 
to grow forests and nothing else. It 
will scarcely pay us as yet to put much 
corn land in forests, except possibly 
an acre or two on the quarter section 
for cultivation, not for shade nor for 
windbreaks, but for fence posts. As 
the supply of post timber decreases, 
fence posts will cost more. Railroad 
men tell us posts cost double what 
they cost thirty years ago. It is true 
in our boyhood, and more. It is true 
that we can take soft wood, such as 
willow and cottonwood, and by creo- 
soting make them last ten years long- 
er; but even with this supply, fence 
posts will be very high in price. Hence 
we have always believed that an acre 
of hardy catalpa on the best land on 
the farm would in the long run pay 
better than corn. 

That is the experience of railroads 
and individuals who twenty or thirty 
years ago put out plantations of hardy 
catalpas in the southern part of our 
territory, or south of the main line of 
the Rock Island and Union Pacific rail- 
roads. These, when properly cared 
for, have paid about four or five dol- 
lars an acre annually, besides furnish- 
ing a good deal of firewood. We would 
not, however, advise the farmer to go 
into it except to furnish posts for his 
own farm. 

Next to the catalpa, the Russian 
mulberry would probably furnish the 
best post on most of our territory. 
Some will ask: Why not osage orange 
in this southern latitude? The osage 








furnishes a post second only to the 
red cedar, but it is a shrub rather than 
a tree, and the posts that we have are 
from old, neglected hedge fences, that 
failed of their purpose as fences. When 
the farmer was finally obliged to cut 
them away, he discovered that he had 
elegant fence posts, because they 
failed in their mission as a hedge. We 
do not see why a man can not plant 
osage orange four feet each way and 
grow them for fence posts. Theoret- 
ically that would seem all right, but we 
do not know anyone who has made a 
success by growing them in this way. 
If any of our readers have, we would 
like to hear from them. 

It is a great pity that the black lo- 
cust is subject to borers in the west. 
Otherwise that would be the tree to 
plant on rough lands. It will grow 
where scarcely any other tree will— 
and when cut down will grow from the 
roots. The trouble is that by the time 
the trees get to be about four inches 
through, the borers get into them 
and spoil them for fence posts or any- 
thing else. Hence we don't recommend 
the black locust even in rough places, 
except in sections where the borer has 
not appeared, the proof of which must 
be the freedom from the borer of trees 
that have been grown in the neighbor- 
hood. Even then it is doubtful if it is 
altogether safe to put much money in 
locust planting. 

In the corn belt, the area to be plant- 
ed in forests on good corn land is nec- 
essarily limited, and except for an 
acre or two for fence posts, we would 
not care to encourage planting except 
on lands unfit for tillage. Better put 
the land into blue grass and keep it 
there. 

There may come a time’ when civil- 
ization is so far advanced that it will 
be safe to plant fruit trees along the 
roadsides, as they do in France and in 
some parts of England. We were ona 
farm last summer where the entire 
roadside was planted with fruit trees, 
mainly apples. They were in full bear- 
ing. We are not civilized enough for 
that yet. We are not sufficiently 
grounded in the Ten Commandments, 
and particularly the eighth, to risk a 
fruit tree on the roadside. (We as- 
sume that even the boys know what 
the eighth commandment is.) We in- 
quired of the owner of the farm, who 
was driving us along this roadside that 
he had planted with fruit trees, if the 
boys did not steal his apples. He said 
they did not; that those apples were 
so hard up to the time they were 
picked that the boys did not care to 
eat them. We doubt whether either 
the terror of the eighth commandment 
or the hardness of the apples would 
deter American boys from picking 
them. But we will come to it by and 
by, because, notwithstanding our great 
defects, we are still a civilized country 
and are beginning to grow into a 
higher civilization. 





The Rainfall and the Crops 
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plan of giving 
rainfall for the 
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previous week at a number of widely | 


scattered stations in its territory. This 
is taken from the weekly reports of 
the weather bureau. These reports 


give the rainfall for the week, the de- 
parture from the normal, and the rain- 
fall since March 1st. We do not have 
space for anything like a full report, 
but we give the percentage of rainfall 
at these stations, 100 per cent being 
the normal rainfall at each point. Any- 
thing over 100 per cent gives the per- 
centage of surplus, and anything un- 
der 100 per cent gives the deficiency. 

If farmers will look this over every 
week and note the excess or deficien- 
cy, they can at once tell the condi- 
tions over any part of our territory from 
Texas to western Nebraska, and from 
Kansas or North Dakota to Chicago. 
Wherever the percentage given is be- 
low 100, you will know that it is pro- 
portionately dry in that section, and 
wherever above 100, proportionately 
wet. 


cept at half a dozen points. This 
means that, taking our territory over, 
we have had a dry March and April. 
Therefore, we will likely have a short 
hay crop this year. It will be noticed 
further that the rainfall is spotted. 
For example, we have the normal 
amount at Kansas City, and but little 
more than half the normal at other 
stations in Kansas. We have 42 per 
cent above the normal at Lincoln, and 
far below the normal at all other sta- 
tions in Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota. 

This means also that in all the corn 
belt territory, the ground is in good, 
workable condition, and there is every 
opportunity for getting the ground in 


fine condition for corn and _ small 
grains. 
Look at this table every week, 


study it, and draw from it your own 
conclusions. As the summer advances 
it will be more interesting; for the 
biggest factor in the crops of the sea- 
son is the rainfall, particularly during 
April, May, June, July and August. 





Beware of the Bull 


When the emperor of Germany was 
a “kid,” while not only his father but 
his grandfather was living, and the 
thirty years 
distant, he sent his photograph to Bis- 
marck, his father’s chancellor, with 
the warning: “Cave, ad sum,” which 
translated into plain English means: 
“Take care; I am here!” A most 
impudent thing for the royal cub to 
say. What Bismarck thought when 
he read the warning, nor what he felt 
when the threat was executed, has 
never been printed, perhaps would not 
be printable. 

What was an impudent thing in a 
royal princeling would be the highest 
wisdom on the part of the farmer and 
his boys, as expressive of their atti- 
tude toward the bull. No matter what 
his breed or breeding or age or past 
behavior, the one animal on the farm 
which it is never safe to trust is the 
bull. You may trust the cow. She will 
never return evil for good, unless her 
maternal instincts are aroused by a 
threatened danger to her calf; and 
you can’t blame her for that. You can 
be a friend of the horse. He will trust 
you. The dog will even die for you. 
You can by kindness even allay the 
suspicions of the cat; but you are nev- 
er safe in trusting a bull. 

The only safety lies in giving him 
to understand from calfhood up: “Be- 
ware; [ am here!” Don’t let the boys 
play with him when a calf. Don’t tease 
him. Never trust him. The bull has 
no morals, no conscience, not even @ 
sense of humor. He is utterly in- 
capable of gratitude. 

He is like some men that we have 
known. He assumes that he is su- 
preme boss of the ranch, and is ready 
to crush by brute force anything and 
everything that interferes with the 
gratification of his passions or of his 
whims. He has a low trait which he 
shares with men of his type, which 
leads him to take advantage of even 
his friends. Every year we read of 
farmers who have been gored or 


| trampled to death by bulls, and it is 





A few of our subscribers who pay | 


attention to this table regard it as ex- 
tremely valuable. One of our city 
subscribers has told us that he has in- 
duced nearly a dozen business men to 
subscribe for Wallaces’ Farmer sim- 
ply to get this table. 

Looking at the report we published 
last week, it will be seen that the 
rainfall since March lst at the forty 
different stations is below normal ex- 





always a “kind, gentle bull,’ that was 
trusted. 

The bull understands and appreci- 
ates but one thing, and that is brute 
force. Put a ring in his nose when he 
is young; put a staff in the ring, and 
hold it, and have a club handy; and 
give him to understand that you are 
the boss of the ranch, and not he. If 
he has learned to use his horns and to 
depend upon them, dehorn him. Be 
just to the bull; never abuse him; but 
let him know always and everywhere 


| that you are on the spot, that your will 


is supreme, and that peace between 
you and him depends on his good be- 
havior. 

When in life you meet with coarse- 
grained, stupid men, with no con- 
science, no code of morals, and no 
sense of humor, seething with pas- 
sion for power or revenge, treat 
them not as you would your own bull, 
but a strange bull—keep away from 
them. Never under any circumstances 
trust a bull. Never fear him, but with 
ring and staff and club make him fear 
you, fear even your shadow. 


When allowed to roam at will about 
the farm, hogs will make themselves 
unnecessary nuisances. A little time 
in doing repair work to fences will 
make them hog tight. 
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Rains and the Grass Crop 

In 
middle 
ture, it long 
quantity of the depends 
largely on the rainfall in April. Farm- 
ers in the corn belt this spring began 
to be rather fearful, and they had need 
to be; but the rains late in April and 
early in May will help out both 
tures and meadows, wherever they ex- 
tended, and they seem to have been 
quite general. We have but once 
known a dry April to be followed by a 
good hay crop. Later rains may make 
a grass crop, even though it starts out 
badiy in the spring; but only in one 
season have we seen a heavy hay crop 
foliowing a dry April. In that season, 
the rains during May were exceeding- 
ly abundant. Notwithstanding the low- 
er precipitation in April, the farmers 
apparently turned out their cattle a 
week earlier this year than usual. 
There was moisture enough to start 
the grass, and conditions otherwise 
were tavorable. 

We hope tor a large crop of every- 
thing this year, but not too large. We 
contlidently expect a good corn crop in 
all that section of the country struck 
by drouth last year, for reasons we 
have neither time nor space to explain. 
Our readers if they have the crop will 
not care particularly for the explana- 
tion, and if they don’t have it, would 
regard Wallaces’ Farmer as a poor 
prophet. 
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Gophers in the Meadow 


There is trouble brewing in the clo- 
ver and alfalfa meadows for the boy 
or man who expects to mow in peace, 
comfort and satisfaction. The trou- 
bler is the gopher, who is busy now 
throwing up mounds all over the field. 
In doing so, he gnaws cff the alfalfa 
roots and thins out the stand. He 
compels the driver to stop his mower 
and clean the sickle guards, and if he 
is in the habit of indulging in extrava- 
gant language, not fit to print, it will 
probably be used about the time he 
strikes a gopher mound. If he can 
restrain the indignation that wells up 
within him at this time, the gopher 
may be a veritable means of grace. 
For fear he will not, the best advice 
We can give him just now is to get rid 
of the gophers as soon as possible. 

It is possible to trap them. One sat- 
isfaction about trapping is that you 
know the gopher is dead. A _ better 
Way is to use poison. We note that 
the Kansas Agricultural College has 
devised a gopher poison which it sells 
to farmers at cost; and we presume 
they will sell it outside that state as 
well as within it. It costs about $1.10 
a quart. A quart will treat half a 
bushel of shelled corn, and it is 
claimed that a few, kernels of this poi- 
soned corn dropped into the gopher’s 
burrow is pretty sure to finish him. 
Possibly the agricultural colleges of 
other states may have devised a simi- 
lar poison. 

In poisoning gophers, you have not 
the satisfaction of seeing the dead 
ones, nor of getting the bounty; but if 
there is no more trouble from him, 
you may be sure the gopher is dead. 
Better a dead gopher unseen than the 
bounty which some states pay for the 
proot of the dead one. 


The Weed Law 


Iowa subscriber writes that 


An 
joins farms with a neighbor who 
grows a luxuriant crop of cockleburs 
every year, and the burrs are carried 
down on him by the natural drainage 
and by animals. Efforts to persuade 
the neighbor to keep down these bad 
weeds have failed, and wishes to 
know what he can do. 

The lowa weed law is supposed to 
cover cases of this kind. We pub- 
lished this law in full in our issue of 
May &Sth. The trouble comes in en- 
forcing the law. One dislikes to have 
trouble with a neighbor, and for the 
same reaso township trustees are 
very relucta to enforce this law. But 
unless the law is enforced, the weed 
problem wiil steadily become worse. 
We are losing millions of dollars ev- 
ery year bec:use of weeds. Noxious 
weeds are being brought into the state 
and distributed onstantly increas- 
ing numbers. Some of them are not 
readily recognized and the danger is 
not appreciated until they have infest- 
ed a considerable part of the farm and 


he 
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made an expense of several dollars 
an acre necessary. 

Every farmer should faithfully ob- 
serve the weed law, and should firmly 
insist upon his neighbors observing it. 
Trustees should be compelled to do 
their duty, by imposing the penalty if 
necessary. The warfare on bad weeds 
should be prosecuted with vigor. It 
is no time for a policy of ‘watchful 
waiting.” 


To Get the Largest Yield 





' 36 to 40 inches apart. 


of Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Tt have @ piece of well manured 
blue grass sod which I plowed last 
fall. I wish to plant this in corn for 
silage this year, and wish to raise as 
much as possible from it. The silage 
will be used for dairy cattle and young 
stock. Would you advise planting any 
kind of peas with the corn? If so, 
what method of planting would you 
suggest? What kind of peas would 
you use, and how many to the acre? 
Please tell me what you think would 
be the best way to handle this land in 
order to get as much good silage ma- 
terial as possible.” 

As an experiment, we suggest that 
our correspondent drill in on one acre 
a mixture of ten quarts of corn and 
ten quarts of Whippoorwill, Clay or 
Black cowpeas. He might use a grain 
drill, stopping up about four out of 
every five drills, so as to put the rows 
Or if our cor- 
respondent thinks it more convenient, 
he may mix the cowpeas and corn in 
the planter, or he may secure a spe- 
cial cowpea planter attachment. 

On another acre we suggest 
our correspondent drill in a 
of ten quarts of corn and ten 
of Ito San, or Medium 
beans. 

For the most part, we would advise 
our correspondent to depend on corn 
alone. Experiments have not proved 
at all definitely as yet under what con- 
ditions it pays to mix cowpeas and 
soy beans with corn for silage. In 
planting corn alone, we would drill in, 
putting the kernels about every eight 
inches, in rows three feet six inches 
apart, or we would plant in hills, 
planting four kernels to the hill. The 
indications are that the very best va- 
riety of corn is the sort that gives the 
highest grain vield in the average sea- 
son. We would not use the rank 
growing southern’ varieties, but it 
might not be a bad scheme to get 
seed from the leafiest and latest ma- 
turing variety of corn successfully 
grown in the neighborhood. 


Bean and Pea Weevils 


An Iowa correspondent sends some 
samples of peas and beans which are 
infested with weevils. They have lit- 
tle holes bored in them. Our corre- 
spondent writes: 

“Is this little bug that bores in the 
beans and peas prevented by spraying 
the hills while they are in bloom? 
Please tell me what to use for spray- 
ing. Is there any other way of pre- 
venting this pest?” 

The bean and pea weevils can not 
be prevented by spraying. The beetle 
which causes the trouble lays its eggs 
on the bean pods while they are still 
in the field. These hatch into 
small grubs or weevils, that bore into 
the beans or peas, as the case may be. 
After three or four weeks’ time, dur- 
ing which it has been feeding on the 
interior of the bean or pea, the weevil 
becomes full grown and passes into a 
resting stage for a week or two, after 
which it comes out as a beetle. The 
beetle is brownish in color, about an 
eighth of an inch long, and rather 
thick. During the winter, the beetles 
lay their eggs on the beans in the bin. 
Ordinarily there are five or six gen- 
erations in a year. 

It is easy to kill the beetles and the 
weevils in the bin, but it is almost im- 
possible to prevent them from laying 
their eggs on bean and pea pods in 
the field. 

To handle the pest in the bin, make 
the bin perfectly air tight, and then in 
a shallow pan on top of the beans or 
peas, put one teaspoonful of carbon 
bisulphide for each cubic foot of air 
space. If the bin is not absolutely air 
tight, use a tablespoonful of carbon 
bisulphide for each cubic foot of air 
space. After twenty-four hours, open 
up the bin and allow the carbon bisui- 
phide fumes to diffuse themselves. In 
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not to breathe the fumes or to have a 
light of any kind near. The fumes are 
both poisonous and highly inflam- 
mable. <A lighted lantern, match or 
pipe will cause an explosion and a dis- 
astrous fire, so take due and ample 
precautions. The fumes are heavier 
than air, and the bin must be thor- 
oughly ventilated from the bottom as 
well as the top. It would pay to run 
the grain through a fanning mill. 
For planting, use only beans 
peas which are free from weevil in- 
festation. Weevily seeds will often 
germinate, but the plants are so weak- 
ened that they are unsatisfactory. It 
is best to put bean and pea seeds be- 
fore planting in water, and skim off 
the seeds that come to the top. Most 
but not all weevily seeds will float. 


and 


. * . 
Eradicating Wild Carrot 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT recently bought a farm on which 
are ten acres of timothy and clover 
meadow, badly infested with wild car- 
rot. This meadow was neither mowed 
nor pastured last vear, and the old car- 
rots are still standing. The young 
ones came up from seed last fall, and 
are now about two or three inches 
high. Some say that wild carrots are 
poisonous for stock. What shall I do 
with the pest?” 

Wild carrot is a bad pasture and 
meadow weed, but is easily controlled 
in cultivated fields. Unless our corre- 
spondent needs hay or pasture badly 
this year, we would suggest that he 
plow up this ten acre field and put to 
corn or some other crop which can be 
given clean cultivation. We have nev- 
er heard of any cases of poisoning due 
to wild carrots, and since the weed is 
quite common in pastures and mea- 
dows, we would not fear trouble of 
this sort. 

We wish to call our correspondent’s 
attention to the fact that the carrots 
which produced seed last year will 
probably be dead by spring. The gen- 
eral habit of the wild carrot is to die 
at the end of the second year. 

There is a wild parsnip, somewhat 
similar to the wild carrot, which is 
poisonous. In order to be certain that 
his weed is wild carrot, our corre- 
spondent had best send a sample of it 
for identification to the state botanist 
at Columbia, Mo. 





Agriculture at Ames 


In a recent issue of the Register 
and Leader, in an article by Mr. R. W. 
Cassady, of Monona county, Iowa, it 
yas said, concerning the money spent 
at Ames for different departments: 

“The 1913-1914 budget is divided as 
follows: Agriculture and home co- 
nomics, with 61 per cent of the stu- 
dents, 1,200, gets $109,880, while engi- 
neering science and_ veterinary sci- 
ence, with but 39 per cent of the stu- 
dents, about 750, gets $246,805, or 69 
per cent of the total appropriation.” 

In reply to this, President Pearson, 

of the Agricultural College, sends us 
the following statement of the appro- 
priations for the various departments 
for the current year: 
Administration and general...$ 95,940 
Division of agriculture 224,588 
Division of engineering 107,600 
Division of industrial science. 133,610 
Divison of veterinary medicine 20,950 
Division of home economics.. 17,890 
Sub-collegiate courses 3,728 
Extension, agriculture 

home economics 94,872 

“It will be noted that the funds set 
aside for exclusive use in the divisions 
of agriculture and home econmics to- 
tal $242,388. In addition to this, the 
budget shows large expenditures for 
sub-collegiate work in agriculture and 
extension work in agriculture and in 
home econmics. Mr. Cassady calls at- 
tention to the total for science, engi- 
neering, and veterinary medicine as 
though these subjects were different 
from and opposd to agriculture. In 
this connection it should be noted that 
the appropriations for veterinary med- 
icine represent one of the most impor- 
tant expenditures the state is making 
in the interest of agriculture. We are 
constantly being confronted by new 
animal diseases, and these increase as 
the country becomes older and more 
thickly populated. Veterinary instruc- 
tion is fundamental to successful ag- 
ricultural work in any live stock state. 
Another important item overlooked by 
Mr. Cassady is the fact that more 
than half of the students doing work 
in industrial science are agricultural 
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students. Farmers must have instruc. 
tion in chemistry, bacteriology, bot. 
any, and other fundamental sciences 
if they would understand soil iertility, 
alfalfa growing, and plant and anima] 
diseases and sanitation. The great 
burden of work in the division of jp. 
dustrial science is directly for sty. 
dents registered in agriculture. Even 
the sum stated for engineering is useq 
in part by agricultural students, who 
receive their instruction in physieg 
from the engineering faculty. It would 
be safe to say that from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the funds expended by 
the State College are directly in the 
interests of agriculture.” 

Those who have knowledge of the 
conditions at the Iowa Agricultural 
College have full confidence in Pregj- 
dent Pearson and in his devotion to 
agriculture. His life training has been 
in agricultural lines, and his ambition 
is to make Ames the leading agricul. 
tural college of the country. 

In the short time he has been at 
Ames, he has won the love of the stu- 
dents, the allegiance of the faculty, 
and the confidence of the people of 
the state. 
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125,000 IN EASTER PARADE ON ATI TIC CITY’S BOARDWALK. The annua Easter Sunday parade at Atlantic City this spring brought forth the largest crowd which has been seen on the Board, 
in the memory of the “oldest inhabitant.’’ Atlantic City is the popular seaside resort aud amusement park for New York city inhabitants. The Easter crowd this year was estimated at 125.000 people, 


A HISTORIC TREE. In Cam. 

bridge, Mass., is the historic Wash- 

ington elm, marked by a suitable 

monument and inclosed with a pro- 

tecting iron fence. Under its wide 

extending branches General George Copyright Photo by Underwood & Unde rwood 

ee eee ESKIMO DOGS USED IN ARCTIC EXPLORATION. This shows Jacaues su 

when the Revolutionary war was explorer and scientist, with his Eskimo dogs, used in drawing sledges in tl : 
n progress. The ola tree was a monarch of the forest at that time, but now, after a lapse of nearlya = VOrth. A training camp was established during the winter on Long Island, and th - Suz 
celitury and a half, it begins to show the ravages of age in trunk and branch. zanne expects to lead an Arctic expedition for the purpose of exploring and ga iI enulic data 

i the Polar regions. Among the dogs is one that was on Peary’s last expedition. 





PRI 
THE I 
Wilson enjoys a good 
game and frequently ¢ 
the league 
4 A y ton, where 
A VACUUM HORSE CLEANER. A spe- yy ay “a. hour the wor 
cially designed fiexible curry mb is at- d ee” of his office as 
tached to a light weight reinforced hose and J — enthusiastically f 
the hose is inserted into the inlet of the se * team. The photo vs the 
blower. The curry comb raises the loose - president congratulating Wal- 
. hair, dirt and dandruff from the horse’s skin ter Johnson, Washington's 
‘le the strong, steady suction created by the machine carries it away from the horse’s skin with- star pitcher, on his successful showing against the hard hitting batters on the N York team. 
°-' irritation, greatly improving the coat of hair and making easy and pleasant the work of the With the president in his box is one of his daughters and Dr. Gary, the presidential physician and 
Froom. The machine is operated by an electric motor or a gasoline engine. bodyguard, who always accompanies Mr. Wilson when he appears in public. 
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lli season in spring in very poor condi- | and rape, there is probably a slight | planting beans, but on average farms 
Management of a Sta 10n tion for service. This neglect prob- | advantage for rape. It must be re- | to begin with, it is best to use the 

An Iowa correspondent. writes: ably accounts in part for the fact that | membered that these lowa experi- grain drill, stopping up the extra 

” we . about 40 per cent of the mares bred | ments were conducted on very rich | spouts so that the rows are made 

[ have purchased an eig! t-year-old | each season do not produce living | land, and that a perfect stand of rape | every two or two and one-half feet 
Belgian stallion, weighing 2.009 | eo.) This may be the case in our | was secured. Under ordinary condi- | apart. Plant the beans so that they 
pounds. He is in finished condition. | (9 1resnondent’s vicinity, where he | tions, we would not expect results| are about four inches apart in the 
As this is my first experience, and a] <1... the stallions get a low per cent | more than two-thirds as good. row, and at the rate of a bushel per 
erent many stallions in tis ipo 4 of foals. We never used rape as pasture for | acre. Give good, clean cultivation “as 
get a low per cent of colts, : would After a mare has foaled, the general | calves, but have no doubt but that it | for corn, but a little shallower, Keep 
appreciate any advice iar geo to the | tule is to try her in nine days, when | would do very nicely provided care is | this up until the beans blossom. op 
feeding and care of said stallion. I she generally will conceive. If she is | taken that the calves do not eat a] not cultivate when the dew is on the 
would like to know about the hand- | ;j, 2° healthy condition, this is the | large quantity before they become ac- | bean leaves, for dust getting on wer 
ling of mares before and after service. | Woct favorable time for getting her | customed to it. Rape would almost | bean leaves is likely to cause disease. 
Will it be necessary to give this horse | \ith foal. She may be tried again in | certainly cause bloat in calves unless On a small scale, the best method 


exercise in addition to the run of 


any 
a corral 40x60 feet at all times, and 
six miles twice a week between the 
stands?” 

About all we can say to this corre- 
spondent is for him to give his stal- 


lion plenty of exercise and to feed him 


a nourishing ration. Stallions often 
are much neglected animals, and in 
trying to favor them, owners some- 


times do them more harm than good. 


The exact amount to feed a stallion 
during the breeding season will de- 
pend largely upon the individuality of 
he animal. He should not be kept 
too fat, but he ought to be kept in 
good, strong flesh, hardened by exer- 
cise. Feed him regularly three times 
a day, and give him plenty of water. 


Our correspondent does not say what 
feeds has available. Good, clean 
timothy hay and oats, with an occa- 
sional bran mash, is a ration hard to 
improve upon for a stallion. We would 
avoid feeding very much corn, but a 
limited amount may be fed. Very lit- 
tle hay should be given in the morn- 


he 





ing. 

Plenty of exercise that is not too 
tiring nor exhausting is most impor- 
tant. It does not seem to us that our 
correspondent’s stallion will get exer- 
cise enough in a six-mile drive twice 
a week, and what he will take of his 
own accord in the lot. If it is incon- 
venient to give him some kind of light 
work daily, we would advise giving 
him a six or eight mile drive every 
las This will keep him vigorous, 

him easier to handle, and he 

get a greater per cent of colts 

ie is idle so much. If he is 

7 d alo With some other horse, 

Which the most sensible kind of 

exercise, he ould not be overheated 
nor allowed to get too tired 

Another important point to be con- 
sidered is tl] number of mares to al- 
low the. stallion An eight-vear-old 
stallion is in s prime, but we do not 
think it advisable to allow any stal- 
lion to serve more than fifty or xty 
mares in a breeding season, although 
many breeders allow their stallions 
to serve as high as seventy-five or one 
hundred. Naturally, n depends on 
the animal himself. Under no circum- 
stances should a stallion be allowed 
to serve more than two mares in one 
day Too much service is a heavy 
drain upon his energy, and he can not 


do justice to himself nor to the mares. 
While limiting the number of services 
might seem to be limiting the possible 


profit from an animal, the result in 
the end will be more strong, robust 
foals, and greater satisfaction among 
one’s customers, who will want the 
same service in following vears. 

Our correspondent should insist 
that his customers do their part in 
taking the proper course in handling 
the mares. The mare should be in 
good breeding condition. She should 
not be served after a long drive to 


the standing place of the stallion. If 
such a drive is necessary, the mare 
should be left at the stable for a day, 


or at least half a day. The quieter 
she is kept at this time, the greater 
the chances will be of getting her in 


foal. her in a 


quiet 


After breeding, put 
stall away from other horses, 
and allow her to remain quiet for a 
few hours. She should be kept at 
work the same as though she had not 
been bred, and the manner of feeding 


should not be changed. In order to 
avoid accidents at service, all mares 
ought to be hobbled. Adjust the hob- 
bles so she can not step around or 
kick, and this should be practiced 
even with mares that are apparently 


gentle. 
After the breeding season 
lion must not be neglected. 


the stal- 
The exer- 





cise must be kept up. and there is 
nothing better for this than good, hon- 
est work on the farm. Unless he is 
used for working purpoess, the exer- 


cise is very ant to be neglected. Many 
owners never think of providing exer- 
cise during the winter. and even carry 
the water for their stallions to drink. 


As a result. they go into the breeding 





twenty-one days, and every seven days 
after this if the owner wants to make 


sure of getting her in foal. No exact 
rule can be given for this, however, 
as the time varies with individual 


mares. 


Rape for Pasture 


An writes: 


J Illinois correspondent 
field that I 


hogs. How 


have 
soon 
me 


re-seed- 


“T have a small 
seeded in rape for 
can I pasture it? Will it make 
pasture all summer without 
ing? Is it a good pasture for calves? 
is rape a better pasture than ciover 
for hogs?” 

tape should not be pastured until 
it is about fourteen inches high. Rape 
seeded early in April should be ready 
for pasture about the first or second 
week in June. If it is pastured mod- 
erately, it should furnish excellent 
pasture until heavy freezes in Novem- 


ber. On good, rich land, rape pasture 
will support twenty or twenty-five 


spring pigs to the acre throughout the 
season. In 1912, at the Iowa station, 
an acre of rape pastured an average 
of 25.8 spring pigs for sixty days, and 
an average daily gain per pig was 
made of .93 of a pound. For produc- 


ing 100 pounds of gain, there was re- 
quired in connection with the rape, 
2315 pounds of shelled corn and _ 2?’ 
pounds of meat meal or tankage. In 


1910, an acre of rape supported twenty 








hogs for 141 days, and the average 
daily gain was 1.1 pounds, and the 
feed required for 100 pounds of gain 
was 293 pounds of shelled corn and 34 
pounds of tankage or meat meal. An 
acre of red clover the same year sup- 
ported 18.75 spring pigs for 141 days, 
and the average daily gain was 1.13 
pounds, and the feed required for 100 
pounds of gain was 299 pounds of 


35 pounds of tankage 
While there is not 
between red clover 


shelled corn and 
or meat meal. 
much difference 


134 179! 139 





care was taken at first. It may take 
the calves several days to learn to 
like rape, but once they learn to like 
it, there is likely to be danger, espe- 
cially if they are turned on it while 
tne dew is still on it in the morning. 
Hogs turned on rape while the dew 
is on it sometimes develop sores be- 
hind the ears and along the back. The 
best cure for these sores is to apply 
a mixture of lard and coal tar dip or 
lard and sulphur. 
Raising Navy B 
aising Navy Beans 

An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“When is the proper time to plant 
navy beans? What sort of soil do 
they require? Should they be drilled 
in or sown broadcast? If drilled in, 
how far apart should they be put? 
What is the best way to harvest navy 
beans?” 

The average farmer will not find it 
profitable to grow navy beans except 
as an experiment. Here and there, 
however, there may be small corn belt 
farms favorably located, on which it 
would pay to raise this crop extens- 
ively. Navy beans require the same 
kind of soil as corn, except that they 
appreciate a little more sand in the 


loam. The beans should be planted a 
little later than corn planting time. 
Over most of the corn belt, the first 


week in June does very nicely. 

The seed bed shouid be prepared 
even more carefully than for corn, for 
the reason that weeds are more likely 
to damage the bean crop than the 
corn crop. If possible, land should be 
selected on which few weeds are apt 
to grow. Sod land plowed the previ- 
ous fall does nicely. If the land must 
be spring plowed, the plowing should 


be early, and followed by repeated 
diskings to kill the young weeds as 
they germinate. 

There are special machines for 





of harvesting navy beans is to pull by 


hand. In large bean growing districts 
they have a special machine which 
cuts off the bean plants just below 


the ground. A walking plow set to 
scrape the surface will do very nice. 
ly. After the bean plants are cut, 
they may be raked together into sma}j 
windrows. Such raking is best done 
in the morning, when dew is on the 
beans, so as to avoid shattering. Atier 
the beans have dried out a little in 
the windrow, fork them together into 


small, narrow cocks. Thresh them 
directly from the field, or haul the 
cocks to the barn and stack and 
thresh them there. 


The ordinary threshing machine can 
be used for beans by replacing some 
of the concaves with boards and mak. 
ing some other minor changes. Spe- 
cial bean hullers are better. There 
are many fine points to the harvesting 
of beans which we can not go into, 
and which must be learned by experi- 
ence. 

An average yield of navy beans is 
from twenty to thirty bushels to the 
acre, and the average wholesale price 
on the Chicago market has been close 
to $1.80 per bushel. 





Smut Treated Oats for Stock 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would there be any danger in feed- 
ing smut treated oats to stock? I 
treated my oats with a solution made 
by mixing one pint of formaldehyde 
in forty gallons of water, which quan- 
tity was about right for forty bushels 
of oats. I have eight bushels left over 
from sowing. 

Oats treated for smut by the formal- 
dehyde method are perfectly safe to 
feed as soon as they have dried out. 
The formaldehyde solution itself is ir- 
ritating and somewhat poisonous, but 
when the oats are exposed to the air, 
the formaldehyde disappears as gas. 























Average Length of Crop-Growing Season in Days in Corn Belt. 
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A Subscriber on Canal Tolls 


We have the following letter from 
Michigan subscriber: 

“In your recent editorials’ concern- 
ing the canal controversy, you call at- 
tention to the attempt of England to 
disregard our treaty rights in the use 
of the Welland canal, by adopting 
rates that discriminated against our 
shipping. You made the statement 
that when we protested, England with- 
drew her objectionable rates. Is it 
not a fact that England did not with- 
draw the rates that clearly violated 
the treaty, and refused to do so until 
the United States adopted the retalia- 
tory measure, charging Canadian 
ships for passage through the locks of 
the Soo? It is not particularly im- 
portant in this controversy, but if the 
case is to be used as an argument in- 
dicative of a spirit of fairness in the 
England, the tacts should be 


a 


part ol 
stated. 

“Again you take the position of the 
defenders of the administration in this 
matter by raising the question of sub- 
sidies, and suggest that the benefit of 
free tolls to our coast-wise shipping 
will inure to the railroads as owners 
of these ships. Have you overlooked 
the law that ships owned by railroads 
can not have the privileges of the 
canal? 

“The clause of the treaty which the 
law exempting our coast-wise ships 
trom tolls is supposed to violate reads 
as follows: ‘The canal shall be free 
and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing 
these rules, on terms of entire equal- 
ity, so that there shall be no discrim- 
ination against any such nation,’ etc., 
etc. 

“The ships of foreign nafions are 
prohibited by law from entering into 
our coast-wise trade. Will you explain 
to your readers where there is any 
discrimination against the ships of 
any other nation in our giving free 
tolls to certain of our ships conduct- 
ing a commerce that the ships of no 
other nation can participate in. If 
there is no discrimination, wherein is 
the treaty violated by the granting of 
free passage to these coast-wise ships? 

“Wallaces’ Farmer is above any sus- 
picion of attempting to put a wrong 
interpretation on this case or inten- 
tionally persenting anything but the 
facts, but it seems to me that you 
are in wrong on the facts, and in gath- 
ering your data have not weighed this 
case with the usual thoroughness for 
which you are noted.” 

With reference to the Welland ca- 
nal matter, we did not quote the ac- 
tion of England through Canada as 
proot of “a spirit of fairness on the 
part of England” or Canada. The fact 
that they tried to evade the law indi- 
cates anything else than a spirit of 
fairness. Nations, like men, are self- 
ish, and are likely to take advantage 
if they have the opportunity. Human 
Nature is much the same everywhere. 
The point we wished to make was 
that when Canada did just what we 
are now trying to do, we remonstrat- 
ed. As a result of our remonstrance, 
Canada put American trade on the 
same basis as Canadian. We had over- 
looked the fact that our government 
threatened retaliation as well as re- 
monstrating. 

As to the matter of subsidy: It is 
quite true that the law forbids free 
tolls to railroad owned ships. We have 
ho doubt it was the intent of the law 
enacted by the last congress to pre 
vent the railroads from obtaining this 
subsidy; but the facts as since devel- 
oped show that the railroads own or 
control the greater per cent of these 
ships; and it is perfectly clear that 
they would control them in such a 
Way as to get free tolls. It might be 
by owning the majority of the stock. 
It might be by charter. It might be 
In any other of half a dozen ways. 
Therefore, especially since this fact of 
Ownership has developed, the wise 
a is to compel all ships to pay 
Ol], 

Replying the question as to dis- 
«Timination, we will endeavor to make 
the explanation asked: If coastwise 
traffic is allowed free passage, what 
18 to hinder a ship being loaded at 
New York, or any other Atlantic port, 
Sent to California, take out a foreign 
Charter, and proceed therewith to any 
European or Asiatic port? Would not 
this be discriminating against the for- 
“ligner who is engaged in the same 
trade and pays toll? Will not free 





passage to coast-wise vessels between 
Atlantic ports and the Pacific coast 
discriminate against Canadians who 
wished to engage in the same kind of 
traffic? They would have just the ad- 
vantage of the toll over Canadians 
from Canadian Pacific ports who wish 
to engage in traffic at any of our gulf 
or Atlantic ports. 

Ex-President Taft, in a recent ar- 
ticle, has thrown a great deal of light 
on this subject. He says he signed 
the bill with the distinct belief that 
it was a subsidy, and congress so un- 
derstood it. Here is another serious 
difficulty. If coastwise traffic between 
Atlantic and Gulf ports and our Pa- 
cific coast is entitled to a subsidy, 
why is not coast-wise traffic between 
Atlantic and Gulf ports entitled to a 
subsidy? They can very well claim 
that the intent of the law being to 
give coast-wise traffic a subsidy, there 
should be no discrimination between 
the kinds of coast-wise traffic. Why 
should a subsidy be given to vessels 
trading betwixt New York and Seattle, 
or Boston and San Francisco, and not 
to vessels trading between Galveston 
and New York or any other Atlantic 
port, or any other coast-wise traffic? 

We believe that the whole policy of 
subsidies is wrong in principle, and 
no matter how plausible the object 





may be, it will work evil in practice. 
We might give some striking examples 
of this. For example, the homestead 
law was a subsidy to agriculture in 
the shape of a quarter section of land 
to every landless man who wanted it. 
The result was such overproduction 
of farm products that farmers worked 
for a bare living from after the war 
until 1897. We granted the railroads 
subsidies, and the result was all sorts 
of thieving and rascality, overproduc- 
tion of railroads, and their consequent 
bankruptcy. The present second-class 
postage rate to newspapers was a 
subsidy to those papers that “dissem- 
inated useful information,” that were 
not intended solely for advertising and 
did ‘‘not circulate at a nominal rate.” 
The result has been such a deluge of 
newspapers that, while they consti- 
tute two-thirds of the bulk of the 
business done by the mails, they fur- 
nish only one-twentieth of the income. 
Subsidies, like the “imaginations of a 
man’s heart,” that we read about in 
the Good Book, are “evil and only evil 
and that continually.” 





Unless soil is in good physical con- 
dition, it might as well be infertile. 
Plant food locked up in lumps can not 
be used by any plant, as the roots 
will not reach it. 





What Catch Crop to Use 


for Hay 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have sixty-bushel corn land on 
which I can grow corn or some tempo- 
rary crop for hay. Would it be best 
to put this land to corn and buy hay, 
or should I sow it to oats or some- 
thing of that sort for hay? How much 
of a yield of oat hay per acre should I 
get on this kind of land? How would 
it do to mix millet with the oats for 
hay?” 

We suggest.that our correspondent 
seed Early Amber sorghum the sec- 
ond or third week in June at the rate 
of about 70 pounds per acre. Prepare 
the seed bed as for corn, or if any- 
thing a little better. For the first two 
or three weeks, the sorghum will come 
rather slow, but after that time it will 
grow amazinfly, and produce on such 
land a yield of at least four tons per 
acre of forage relished by all kinds 
of stock. Sorghum will produce fully 
twice as much as oats cut for hay. It 
will not produce very much more than 
millet, but the quality of the forage 
will be better. Our correspondent’s 
idea of seeding millet with oats is not 
good. Millet is a warm season crop, 
while oats is a cool season crop. 





o-Rim-Cut Tires 


During 1913 No-Rim-Cut tire prices 
They dropped so 
fast, so far, that 16 makers have declined 


dropped 28 per cent. 


to follow. 


Now comes this situation: 

Sixteen makes of tires are selling higher 
Some are nearly 
Higher, mark you, than 
No-Rim-Cut tires—the tires which once 
more than other standard 


than Goodyear prices. 
one-half higher. 


cost one-fifth 
tires. 


The Reason Is— 
Mammoth Production 


The difference lies in quantity. 
new factory with its new equipment we 
are building up to 10,000 motor tires per 
Perhaps twice as many as the larg- 


day. 
est rival plant. 


Factory cost has dropped immensely as 
And every sav- 
Last year our profit 
averaged only 6% per cent. 


Those are the only rea- 


our output multiplied. 
ing goes to you. 


sons why we under- 
sell sixteen other 
makes. 


Extra 


Features 


In fabric and rubber 
we give you in Good- 
years the best tire men 
know how to build. 
Our experts have tried 
a thousand ways to 
lower cost per mile, 


Dropped 28% 


and they say that these tires mark the pres- 
ent-day limit in low cost per mile. 
simply unthinkable that any maker has 


It is 


learned a better way to build tires. 


We give you in addition four great fea- 
tures found in no other tire. 

We give you the No-Rim-Cut feature, 
which we control, and which has ended 
rim-cutting completely. 

We give you the “On-Air’’ cure, which 


saves the countless blow-outs due to wrin- 


kled fabric. 


In this 


This one extra process adds 
to our tire cost $1,500 daily. 

We give you a method—controlled by 
patent—which lessens by 60 per cent the 
risk of loose treads. 


And we give you the 


double-thick All-Weather tread, the one 


anti-skid which runs like a plain tread— 
which is flat and smooth and regular. 


No-Rim-Cut Popularity 


No-Rim-Cut 
priced, came to outsell any other. 
And now, 


tires, even when high- 
after millions 
have been put to the 
mileage test, we 

are selling 55 

per cent more 

tires than in 

any previous year. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


They offer you the 
utmost in a tire at the 
lowest price possible 
now. At a lower 
price than 16 other 





makes. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


(1517) 


London, England 





Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere 
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THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


un fall- 
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pure water 
removed 
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overturned 
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No valves 
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BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Self toad- 

ing hay- 

As essential to 

cheap and easy hay 

as the hay loader, No 

one owning a loader can afford 

| to be without it. Load car first 
and when car is full trip and car 


SELF-LOADING 
=p = 0% ep - 7 -X SS ot 


1 travels to front leaving rear half 
ready to load. Saves halfoflabor 
in loading and unloading as hay 
is divided in the center. When 
not haying carcan & removed 
ipleaving rane for other uses. 


Pays for itself each sea- 
JAS. G. BAILEY son. Send for cir- 
DEPT. 60 


Delavan. Hlinois: 


REID’S YELLOW DENT 


thou 1 busheis of carefully 
Selected, sh ded see Pedigree stock. 
Per bushel $2.5 50; 10 bushels for $22. 50. [ 
not right we will take it back and re 
money. 


IOWA SEED 60, Dept D2, Des Moines, la, 


Good Fire Dried Seed Corn 


Four Silver Mine. Reid's Ve 
se t. _—— and Brown's Ch 


rack. 
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MORY ‘ 


SEED CORN 


ROWN, Mitchellville. lowa 
I have —— Pride yel 
low seed corn, 10 daysearlier 
and as Reid's. I 
have history of it for 70 years. 83.00 a bushel in the 
ear Don’t w . your check is good to 
me Ga.G as & SONS, 

On Lincoln Hi ghw ay. Ralston. iowa. 


- GANE SEED 


Pure and clear x 


ened as 


Orange and Red Top variety. 
germination. 50 per bu. of 50 Ibs., sacks 25c. 


ARTHUR REES, Box 9,R. 12, ALTONA, ILL. 


Early Selected Rack Dried Seed Corn 


Improved Reid's Yellow Dent, Johnson Co. White, 
bred for high yields and show points. Germination 
9% to 100 Our motro: “‘No sale complete until 
customer ts satisfied.” Send for illustrated catalog, 

"REE __—*SMI T a1 BROS. San Jose, Illinois. 


GOLD MEDAL SEED COR 


perbu. inear, Extra Select, 4 grains tested from each 
ear, 8 per bu. Silver King 83 per bu. My customers 
get the benefit of my 25 year's experience. I grow 
and handle every busbel and ship on approval 

>. e. © oon, Seed Corn a xpert, Ames. Iowa 
SWEET “SEED -Pure ‘white and biennial 
yellow. Prices and circular how to 


CLOVER grow it sent on request E. BARTON, 
Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 
«& prices. 


ALFALFA: Lage 


100 Best Strawberry Plants for $1. 0 one 


PAID 
Mamboide Nursery Co.. Humboldt. iowa 


Please his paper wher 


High 


Pure bred Reid's 
Yellow Dent. $2.50 





Goop recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples 


JACOBSON, 


mention this paper when writing. 
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The Breeding and Rearing of Mules 


(Continued from third page.) 


with foal as are mares, and the result- 
ing colt is apt to be undersized. Often 
what promises to develop into a good 
jack does not come up to expectations. 
Consequently, there is a good market 
for jacks which come up to i 
the price for good ones 
$750 to $2,500, or 
quality. 

The 
pasture 
take more 
reaches breeding 
may be allowed the run of a pasture 
with their dams until fall. The 
will be bettter for it if they are 
nished grain, but most of them do 
get any. The usual 


from 
according to 


ranging 
mo! 
kept in a 


colt should be 


horses, so hat 


jack 
with he will 
kindly to horses when 
age Jennet 


he 


colts 


colts 
tur- 
not 
practice 


———— 





is to wean | 


The pre 
white points. 
maturity 


weight 


vailing color is black, with 
The standard height at 
should be 15 to 16 hands; 
1,050 to 1,150 pounds; girth 
measurement from 68 to 72 inches; 
with loin measurement (with tape 
drawn tight) not more than one or two 
inches than girth measurement, 
or equal to it. The cannon bone should 
be from 8 to 9.5 inches in circumfer- 
ence. A jack 15 hands 3 inches higb, 
and weighing 1.150 pounds, should 
measure not than 9 inches below 
the knee, and 9.5 inches is better. The 
hock should be from 18 to 21 inches in 
circumference, while the gaskin ought 
to measure close to 16 inches, and the 

rear cannon 


less 


less 


measurement of the 








A Championship Winning Jack. 


them in October or early November, 
and then the next spring let them 
rough it along on pasture until winter. 
They should be fed some grain and 
kept in good condition. When they 
are from two and a half to three years 
old, the jennets may be bred. The 
for jack service to a jennet varies 
from $20 to $30. 

Prize winning 
fairs recently 


fee 


jacks at the leading 
always show good size 
and weight. While there may be some 
variation, a Kentucky authority says: 
“The desirable jack should have good 
legs and feet, and fluted bone of de- 
sirable size. The head should be long 
and well formed, and the ears thirty- 
three inches or more from tip to tip. 





should approximate 10 inches in cir- 
cumference.” 

The jack whose picture is repro- 
duced herewith has been a champion- 
ship winner, and is a good one. He is 
valued at $3,000 by his owner. The 
animal weighs 1,125 pounds, and 
stands 15 hands 3.75 inches high. The 
picture is taken from Kentucky Bul- 
letin No. 176, which should be in the 
library of every stockman interested 
in mule breeding. A key to the figures 
follows: Lips and muzzle; 2, face; 
3, forehead; 4, poll; 5, throatlatch; 6, 
neck; 7, withers; 8, back; loin; 10, 
croup or rump; 11, root of tail; 12, 
forearm; 13, knee; 14, cannon; 15, gas- 
kin; 16, hock; 17, hind cannon. 


The Nebraska Fruit Growers Association 


BY G.S. CHRISTY 


The first Nebraska 
association was organized at Auburn, 
about twelve vears ago. Each mem- 
ber was allowed to pack his own fruit, 
and, as there were no restrictions on 
membership, the stamp of the asso- 
ciation was no indication of quality. 
Some good was accomplished in the 
way of buying supplies, but in two 
years the association was dead. 

In 1913 a few of the original mem- 
bers, wishing to revive the associa- 
tion, called a general meeting of the 
fruit growers. The Nebraska Fruit 
Growers’ Association was organized 
upon a different basis. The associa- 
tion was incorporated August, 1913. 
A constitution and by-laws’ were 
drawn, with a view of making all fruit 
shipped to fill the requirements of 
the grade. The association officers 
are president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and three directors 
These seven officers constitute the 
board of directors. The normal crop 
of apples for the present members 
will be about 120,000 barrels. The 
purpose of the association is to es- 
tablish certain brands of Nebraska 
apples in the market, and to guaran- 
tee those brands; also to furnish 
members with necessary supplies at 
wholesale prices. The directors do 
not figure on making any dividends on 
stock, consequently there is no _ in- 
centive to anyone to join who has not 
an orchard. 

A general manager is employed who 


fruit growers’ 





shall have charge of packing and sell- 
ing the fruit. He is also adviser as 
to spraying and pruning the orchards. 
He must visit all the orchards during 
the growing season. No man can be- 
long to the association unless he is 
willing to prune and spray his or- 
chard and submit to the rules of pack- 
ing established by the board of direc- 
tors 

At present we have three grades, 
known as Association Brand, Com- 
mercial Grade (both cold storage ap- 
ples), and C Grade, intended for im- 
mediate consumption. The directors 
expect to make an innovation in bar- 
rel grading in 1914—an association 
brand and commercial grade will each 
be sized and the barrels marked: 
Association Brand, 300, or 500, ac- 
cording to number of apples in the 
barrel. The new graders will make 
this possible, and put barreled apples 
in the fruit stand market, where the 
box apples now hold full sway. 

Owing to the superior quality of the 
loess soil fruit, we expect to create a 
large demand from fruit stands. The 
largest body of loess soil is along the 
junction of the four states, and the 
quality of the apples produced here is 
such that when the Iowa and Ne- 
braska exhibitors tried to write flavor 
into the score card of the national 
exposition, the exhibitors from the 
northwest balked and voted no. 

Nebraska growers have just begun 
a determined effort to establish a rep- 





utation for the high quality fruit, and 
no members are admitted to the 
ciation outside the loess soil distric 

Our fruit has made such a hit that 
seven letters are on file from 
ern firms, wanting to bid on 
crop. We are depending on the qua}. 
ity of the fruit to do our advertising 
and to substantiate that which we 
may do through the press. 

It would pay Iowa growers jin 
district to put their shoulders 
wheel and assist in a _ good 
They could organize an associa 
their own or join the Nebras} 
ciation. 
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Self- re for Hogs on 
Pasture 

been 
quiries concerning the 
hogs on pasture. The 
mental data we know 


We have getting sever in- 
self-feeder for 

only experi. 
of on 
is that of the Iowa station. 
Professor Evvard, of 
his data, and he replied that while 
complete figures not available, 
the indications were that the largest 
gains ever made at the Iowa station 
were made on alfalfa pasture by 
spring pigs which had before them 
corn in one self-feeder and meat meal 
or tankage in another. The average 
daily gain was 1.2 pounds, and the 
pigs weighed approximately 250 
pounds at eight months of age. An- 
other bunch of spring pigs also on al- 
falfa and getting corn and meat mea! 
hand fed, gained at the rate of 1.02 
pounds daily. while spring pigs, get- 
ting corn alune, hand fed on alfalfa, 
gained at the rate of .86 of a pound 
daily. The pigs raised on the self. 
feeder were ready for market the 18th 
of November, while those hand fed on 
corn and meat meal wer not ready 
until the 14th of December, and those 
fed on corn alone were not ready un- 
til January 6th. To produce one hun- 
dred pounds of gain, the pigs getting 
corn alone required 365 pounds of 
corn. The pigs getting corn and meat 
meal, hand fed, 328 pounds of corn 
and 33 pounds of meat meal; and the 
pigs getting corn in one self-feeder 
and meat meal in another, 337 pounds 
of corn and 26 pounds of meat meal. 
With corn at 50 cents a bushel, and 
meat meal at $2.50 per cwt., the cost 
of a hundred pounds of gain for the 
three lots was $3.38 for the corn alone 
pigs, $3.74 for the hand-fed corn and 
meat meal pigs, and 3.82 for the self- 
fed corn and meat meal pigs. Look- 
ing at it from this standpoint, one 
might conclude that it would not pay 
to raise pigs with the self-feeder on 
alfalfa pasture. But when it is re 
membered that the self-fed pigs were 
ready to market a month before the 
other pigs, it will be seen that there 
is a distinct advantage in self-feed- 
ing. The figures as given for the 
hand-fed lots apply only to the pas- 
ture period. 

The self-fed lot was marketed off 
of pasture, but the hand-fed lot was 
put in the dry lot, and in order 
make a fair comparison, the figures 
for both the pasture period and the 
dry lot should be included. At the 
present time, however, dry lot figures 
are not available. It is safe to con- 
clude, however, that on alfalfa, and 
probably on other pastures, it pays to 
feed spring pigs by the _ self-feeder 
method. Professor Evvard advises 
that self-fed pigs be allowed corm 
in one self-feeder and meat meal oF 
tankage in another self-feeder. It is 
not wise to mix the two feeds in the 
same self-feeder. 

Experiments have also been con- 
ducted at the Iowa station with year- 
ling sows, fattened after wearing 
their pigs. At the beginning of the 
experiment they weighed 250 pounds. 
After being fed for fifty-eight days 
the self-fed sows weighed 399 pounds, 
while the hand-fed sows weighed 381 
pounds. To produce 100 pounds of 
gain, the self-fed sows required 45/ 
pounds of corn, compared with 478 
pounds for the hand-fed sows 

The advantages of the self-feeder 
seem to be great. The only cases o2 
record, with which we are acquainted, 
that are unfavorable to the self-ieed- 
er, are those in which corn and meat 
meal were fed in the same self-ieed 
er. It is always wise to feed fat- 
forming feed in one self-feeder and 
muscle building feed in another, 10 
order to allow the pigs to balance the 
ration themselves. 
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Dain Hay Loader 


Load your hay onto the wagon with 
the Dain, the one-man rake bar hay 
loader that gathers up all the clean hay 
but leaves the trash. Rakes operated 
at exactly right speed to require least 
power. Strokes of rakes overlap, rak- 
ing the ground twice. Hay is gathered 
from swath the full width of machine, 
' regardless of mower used. Change to 
| windrow work easily made. Automati- 
cally adjusts itself to handle light or 
heavy hay and never chokes up. Pushes 
hay onto center of wagon so that only 
one man is needed,—the driver. Ask 
us about other superior features. ~ 





Dain Side Delivery Rake 


The Dain is the side delivery rake 
with the steel arch supporting the 
frame and a reel with three sets of 
closely succeeding flexible teeth, a con- 
struction which means both durability 
and gentle handling of hay. 

The ground is raked clean and the 
hay left in fluffy windrows through 
which the air can readily pass so that 
itis cured without sun-scorching. The 
best quality of hay and therefore the 
most valuable. 









Send for free booklets 
describing these _ma- 
chines. Ask for Pack- 
age No. TU.2s, 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ilinois 


























Which One Fits Your Necdst 


Get expert advice NOW and save yoursei! 
trouble and expense later. Write our Mr. Gould, 
n charge of our Consultation Department. He 
will study your service conditions end suggest the 
pomp that will give you best results. This ser- 
ice is free. Avail yourself of it. 
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The best dealers in your town sell 
Goulds Pamps. Be fore you invest in 
uny pump it will pay you to find out 
about Goulds. 


This Book Free 


Tells how to have Running Water ry 
any place on the farm nteresting q 
tucts and figures. Send for it today. 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
98 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Pumps for Every Purpose 





















Finishing the Load 

W E guarantee the WEHMILLER Self- 
Loading Hay Rack to give satisfaction. 

ir rack is made strong and durable—it is a great 
lah or saver—it saves one-half of your time in loading 
and one-half the time in unloading—spreads easily in 
barn. Write today for descriptive matter and prices, 
WEHMILLER MFG, CO., Dept. A, CLARINDA, IOWA 


BINDER TWINE 


Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 26th year. Quick 
ehipment. Farmers, write for FREE samples. 
WHOLESALE PRICE 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, Iowa 








Fertilizer for Corn 


A correspodent from Maquon coun- 
ty, Illinois, writes: 

“I am a tenant with a five-year 
lease. I pay cash rent. The land is 
poor. I have seeded sixty acres of 
oats with clover. I have 120 acres for 
corn this year. I want the best pos- 
sible yield. Will it pay me to get a 
fertilizer attachment for my planter 
and drop fertilizer in each hill? If 
so, what kind of fertilizer would you 
advise? What will it cost per hun- 
dred?” 

For our general position on ferti- 
lizer for corn, we refer this corre- 
spondent to an article on page 10 of 
our issue of April 3d. There are parts 
of the corn belt, especially the south- 
ern half, where it will pay tenants to 
apply commercial fertilizer to corn 
at the time of planting. This may be 
done with a fertilizer attachment or 
the fertilizer may be broadcasted and 
harrowed in. When less than 500 
pounds of fertilizer per acre is used, 
it is probably best to drill it in. We 
suggest that this correspondent ex- 
periment with from 200 to 500 pounds 
of 2-8-4 fertilizer per acre. Such a 
grade of fertilizer will probably cost 
him between $20 and $25 per ton. 
Three dollars’ worth of it applied per 
acre should increase the corn yield 
by from three to fifteen bushels, the 
exact amount depending upon the 
richness of the soil and the season. If 
our correspondent can get manure for 
less than $2 per ton, he will probably 
find it the cheapest and best corn fer- 
tilizer he can buy. 

We are interested in noting that 
our correspondent is from an Illinois 
county of which a complete soil sur- 
vey has been made. Our correspond- 
ent can secure a report of this survey 
on application to the Illinois experi- 
ment station at Urbana. We note that 
just north of his home town there is 
indicated on the survey map a con- 
siderable area of brown silt loam. 
This loam averages rich in all the ele- 
ments of plant food, and generally 
produces excellent crops. South of 
our correspondent’s home town there 
is a lighter type of timber soil known 
as the yellow-gray-silt loam and yel- 
low-silt loam. Both of these yellow 
silts are about half as rich in nitro- 
gen as the brown silt loam. In phos- 
phorus they are about two-thirds as 
rich. Since our correspondent says 
that he is on poor land, we suspect 
that he is farmimg some of this up- 
land timber soil of the yellow-silt 
loam type. Illinois experiments on 
this type of soil indicate that for per- 
manent improvement, 


limestone and ! 





rock phosphate should be added. In | 
connection with limestone and rock | 
phosphate, manure should be applied , 


or clover should be plowed under 
once every four years. We suggest 
that our correspondent test his soil 
with blue litmus paper, and if it turns 
red, that he add from one to two tons 
of ground limestone before he tries 
to grow clover or alfalfa on it. He 
should also experiment on_ several 
acres with the application of from a 
half to a ton of finely ground raw rock 


phosphate applied in connection with | 


green clover or barnyard manure. Ex- 
periments elsewhere in 
soil of this type indicate that the ap- 
plication of lime and phosphorus will 
increase the corn, Wheat and oats 
yield each by an average of about ten 
bushels per acre. 

As a matter of expediency, our cor- 
respondent may find it best to use 
commercial fertilizer on this land. He 
may find it advisabk\e, however, to 
give his landlord the soil report on 
Knox county, put out by the Illinois 
experiment station, and see if he can 
not arrange with his landlord to adopt 
some permanent plan of soil improve- 
ment. 


Bloat on a Sweet Clover 
Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there the same danger of cattle 
bloating on sweet clover that there is 
on alfalfa pasture?” 

Ardent advocates of sweet clover 
claim that there is no danger of cattle 
bloating on sweet clover pasture. They 
say cumarin, the bitter principle in 
sweet clover, will prevent bloat. We 
understand, however, that there have 
been some cases of bloat on sweet 
clover pasture. There seems to be 
much less danger of bloat than with 
red clover or alfalfa. 


Illinois on | 











“Faster Even Growth, 
Better Stand, 
Pushes Crop Ahead”’ 


R. CHAS. H. CLANCY of Baryties, 
Missouri, writes: ‘‘My brother and 
myself have been experimenting 

for several years in fertilizing corn on our 
farms. We find that the use of 


EMPIRE FERTILIZERS 


give us a faster even growth, a better 
stand, and pushes our crop ahead so that 
we can get the crop in first class condition 
before harvest. 


It makes a difference of 
about 15 bushels per acre in favor of fer- 
tilized corn. We know that we get better 
results from your fertilizers than any other 
we have tried.’’ 


Mr. Harvey Strong of Bonne Terre, Missouri, 
writes: “This spring was so backward that people 
wouldn’t take time to use fertilizers. One of my 
neighbors s put in a piece of corn on the same kind of 
ground mine is, just a fence between us. They plant- 
ed three days before I did. Yesterday I went and 
measured the corn. Their corn runs about 10 inches 
and very uneven. Mine which was planted on Empire 
goods, is 26 inches and as even as it can be. I was 
told they said they would ‘farm like Strong did’ an- 
other year.’’ 

May we help you to grow your corn and to ‘‘farm like 
Strong did’’ this year? 


Send for our booklets entitled ‘‘King Corn and ‘‘Better 
Crops’’ mailed free to any address. 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 


423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 








11 Years of 
Success 


The Gearless 


Transmission 


Meet All Roads With Confidence 


When you go driving with the wife and kiddies— 

Drive a simple, safe car that will be easy to control and 
powerful enough for any task. 

You take no chances with the Cartercar. 

The Gearless Transmission is the most simply operated 
drive system—one lever is pushed forward for the many 
speeds ahead or pulled back to reverse the car. 

Pull it right into reverse from high if need be—to brake 
the car in a tight place. 

Investigate the Cartercar fully and you will buy. 


The Simple, Safe 








Room for the Whole Family in 
Gearless Transmission Model 5 Cartercar 


Consists of a copper alloy disk revolved Long wheel base, wide seats, lot 
by the engine, rolling against a fiber faced room, comfortable, deep upholstry, long 
wheel which is direct connected to the drive stroke, powerful motor which with the gear- 
wheels by a positive silent type chain. ess transmission, has the flexibility ofa six. 


$1700 


Fully Equipped 


sof foot 





o~__ le. 





Cut This Out and Mail to 
Pontiac, 


Cartercar Company, Mins. 


Dept. “N.” Without obligating me. please send me further information about thi 
gearless transmission and al] Cartercar models. 
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Permanent Soil Improvement 


On ail 
(except on those 


jands deficient in phophorus 


susceptible to serious 


erosion by surface washing or gully- 


ing), apply that element in consider- 
ably larger amounts lan 
to 


desired to be 


are required 
the 


The abundant 


meet the actual needs of crops 
produced. 
secured shows 


itural 


information thus far 


positively that finely ground ni 
rock 
fully 


indicates that tl 


ite used 


and clear! 


will be the 


phosph: can be success- 


profitably, 


and very 
is material 


most economical form of phosphorus 
to use in all 


ma 


ordinary systems of per- 


profitable soil improvement. 
The first application well be 
ton | nd subsequently about 
half a four or five 
years applied, at least until 
the content of the plowed 
soil reaches 2,000 pounds per acre, 
which may require a total application 
of from three to five or six tons per 
acre of phosphate, containing 12.5 
per cent of the element phosphorus. 

Steamed meal, and even acid 
phosphate, used in emergen- 
cies, but it always be kept in 
mind that delivered in Il- 
linois costs about 3 cents a pound in 
raw phosphate (direct from the mine 
in carload lJots), but 10 cents a pound 
in steamed bone meal, and about 12 
cents a pound in acid phosphate, both 
of which too much per ton to per- 
mit their common purchase by farm- 
ers in carload lots, which is not the 
case with limestone or raw phosphate. 

*hosphorus once applied to the 
remains in it until removed by crops, 
unless carried away mechanically by 
soil erosion. (The loss by leaching is 
only about 1.5 pounds per acre an- 
num, that more than 150 years 
would be required to leach away the 
phosphorus applied in one ton of raw 
phosphate.) 

The phosphate and limestone may 
be applied at any time during the ro- 
tation, but a good method is to apply 
the limestone after plowing, and work 
it into the surface soil in preparing 
the bed for wheat, rye, or 
barley, where clover is to be seeded; 
While phosphate is best plowed under 
With farm manure, clover, or other 
green manures, whicl to liber- 
ate the phosphorus. 

Until the supply of decaying organ- 
ic matter has been made adequate, on 
the poorer types of upland timber and 
gray prairie soils, temporary 
benefit may be derived from the use 
of a soluble salt or mixture of salts, 
such kainit, which contains both 
potassium and magnesium in soluble 
form and also common salt (so- 
dium chlorid). About 600 pounds per 
acre of Kainit applied and turned un- 
der with the raw phosphate will help 
to dissolve the phosphorus as well as 
to furnish available potassium and 
magnesium, and for a few years such 
use of kainit will no doubt be profit- 
able on lands deficient in organic mat- 
ter, but the evidence thus far secured 
indicates that its use is not absolutely 
necessary, and that it will not be prof- 
itable aiter adequate provision is 
made for decaying organic matter, 
since this will necessitate returning to 
the soil either all produce except the 
grain (in grain farming) or the ma- 
mure produced in live stock farming. 
(Where hay or straw is sold, manure 
should be bought.) 

On that are subject to 
Washing, including especially 
low silt loam of the upland 
area, and to extent the 
gray silt loam, and other more rolling 
areas, the supply of minerals in the 
subsurface and subsoil (which gradu- 
ally renew the surface soil) tends to 
provide for a low grade system of per- 
manent agriculture if some use is 
made of legume plants, as in long ro- 
tations with much pasture, because 
both the minerals and nitrogen are 
thus provided in some amount almost 
permanently; but where such lands 
are farmed under such a system, not 
more than two or three grain crops 
should be grown during a period of 
ten or twelve years, the land being kept 
in pasture most of the time; and 
where the soil is acid, a liberal use of 
limestone, as a top dressing if neces- 
sary, and occasional re-seeding with 
clovers, will benefit both the pasture 
_ indirectly the grain ro- 
essors Hopkins, Mosier, Pettit, and 
Readhimer. in Knox County, Illinois, 
Soil Report No. 6. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. e talk here 
about the simple things of farming; it the soil 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the h - 
how they eat their fee 
al] these things and 
one wants t& 




















orses, the pigs, . 
we want to idy 
and any time any- 


ask nderstar 


HONOR ROLL 
County. 
Vern Morgan -Dakota 
Cal Broughton . Green 
Clifford Wentworth....Macon 
Jerry H. Fenton......Washington 
Harlan J. Hillman . Poweshiek 
HONORABLE MENTION. 
W. R. E. Nelson . Montgo nie 
Clarence Hausman....Story ew 


Soil Fertility Problem 


to the 


Th 


lem 


e answer soil fertility prob- 


is as follows: 
Kach ton of rock phosphate contains 
260 pounds of phosphorus. 
The four-year rotation of 
and clover would remove 51.2 pounds 
of phosphorus. This would leave the 
soil with a phosphorus content at the 
end of four years of 1,008.8 pounds. 
With corn, oats and hay at the pricts 
mentioned, and figuring 6 per cent in- 
terest on the phosphate for four years, 
the net profit from the phosphate per 
ton would be $1.34. 


What is a Day’s Work 


How 
day? 
do a 
generally, 
farmers. 


corn, oats 


much work do in a 
We all respect the man who can 
big day’s work. workers, 
but not good 
Most good farmers are good 
we find 
to be 


can you 
Good 
always make 
occasionally 
fine thing 


workers, although 
exceptions. It is a 
able to do a big day’s work. 

But what is a big day’s work? On 
this point, I wish you boys to do some 
figuring. With four horses and a gang 
plow, twenty-eight inches wide, what 
is the greatest number of acres you 
have turned over in a working day of 
ten hours? Under average conditions, 
what is the number of acres turned 
over with four horses and a gang plow 
in a ten hour working day? Assume 
that the ground is stubble or corn stalk 
land. 

With a fifteen-foot spike tooth har- 
row and four horses, what is the most 
land you ever covered in a ten-hour 
working day? How much land does 
the average man and team cover with 
such a harrow in a fen-hour working 
day? 

With an eight-foot 
four horses attached, what is your rec- 
ord for a ten-hour working day? What 
would you expect the average man to 
do in a ten-hour working day? Assume 
that the land is fairly well packed. 
Freshly plowed land is, of course, 
harder to disk. 

With an eight-foot 
four horses attached, 
you have done in ten 
the average? 

With the ordinary corn planter set 
to drop the hills three feet six inches 
apart each way, what is the largest 
number of acres you ever planted in 
a day? What is the average? 

With the ordinary shovel cultivator 
drawn by two horses, how many acres 
can you cultivate in an ordinary work- 
ing day? What is the average? 

With the ordinary six-foot mower, 
what is your best record for a ten-hour 
working day? What is the average? 

With the ordinary twevle-foot rake, 
with two horses attached, what is your 
best record for a ten-hour working 
day? What is the average? 

With an ordinary two-horse hay 
loader, with two men working it in 
the field, and unloaded with a sling or 
a fork, what is the largest number of 
tons of hay you ever handled in a 
day? What is the average? 

When hay is being bucked up with 
a two-horse sweep rake, and a gang of 
three men are working in connection, 
what is the best record on your farm 
for ten hours of work? What is the 
average? 

With a seven-foot grain binder, with 
three horses attached, what is the larg: 
est number of acres of average grain 
which have been harvested in a day 
on your farm? What is the average 
acreage for a day’s work? 

What is the largest number of acres 


disk harrow and 


drill, with 
is the best 
What is 


grain 
what 
hours ? 





of thirty-bushel oats that you have 








OLICY 


T is our aim, once we sell you, to give 
you the individual attention and all 
"round satisfaction that will make of you 
a permanent Fisk Customer. 
Every Fisk Dealer is backed by the Fisk Policy. 


He treats his customers right, in the knowledge 
that the Company will treat him right. 


Fisk Tires are made in the exact 


type and size to fit your 
you 


gladly solve it for you. 


THE FISK RUBBER Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Factory and Home Office: 
Fisk Branches 


Detroit—262 Jefferson Ave.; St. Paul—160 W. 
waukee—452 Milwaukee St. ; 
Minneapolis— 1421 Hennepin Ave. 
Blvd.; Fargo—405-407 N. Pacific Ave.; 
way; Omaha—2210Farnam St 


ave any special problem, 
write our experts and they will 


Sixth St.; 
Des Moines—911 West Locust St. ; 
Chicago—14405S. Michigan 
Butte—101 East Broad- 
; St. Louis—3917 Olive St.; 
City—1604 Grand Avenue; Mason City, la.—Main and 9th Sts. 
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FIRST TERM, May 25 to July 3 


grades of teachers certificates. 
on salary. 


Science, 
Primary Training 


Economies, 


EXPENSES low. TUITION $2 per week. 


For further information write 





Des Moines College 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Forty-Ninth Annual Session Begins 1914 


Summer Quarter of Twelve Weeks 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT—Both beginning and review classes in all subjects for all 


Approved six weeks course for three points 


Fully approved special courses under new certificate law in Domestic 
Manual Training, Agriculture. 
Four Grade Model School for observation and practice. 
Examinations at the college for Uniform County Certificates for teachers 
from all parts of the state, June 24-26, and July 29-31. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COLLEGE COURSES for B. 
Drawing, 
tions, Principalships and Supe srintendencies. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS offers courses in all subjects for degrees. 
Academy offers classes in all subjects for entrance requirements. 


THE REGULAR COLLEGE FACULTY is in service during the summer quarter. 


JOHN A. EARL, Pres., or DAVID E. CLOYD, Director of Summer School 


SECOND TERM, July 5 to August 14 


Di. and state certificate in Hcme 


Music, and High School posi- 


The 


Inter ANY DAY. 




















shocked in a working day of ten 
hours? What is the average? 

What is the largest number of bush- 
els of corn from fifty-bushels-to-the- 
acre corn that you have husked in 
a working day of ten hours, assuming 
that the corn is not only husked, but 
also hauled and unloaded? What is 
the average day’s work in husking 
fifty-bushel corn? 

In threshing forty-bushel oats 
the shock with a gang of twenty 
what is the largest number of 
els ever threshed in .a day on 
place? What is the average? 

The problem this week is to give 
your estimates on the different kinds 
of fartn work, one estimate to be your 
record and the other to be the aver- 
age. Of course there are very few 
farms on which all the kinds of work 
indicated in the foregoing are done. 
For that reason, I do not expect from 
any boy estimates on more than eight 
out of the fourteen questions. In an- 


from 
men, 
bush- 
your 


pick out the kinds of work 
familiar. I 


swering, 
with which you are most 
do not care for guessing. In giving 
estimates as to your record, do not ex- 
aggerate I want to publish the names 
of the boys who have made the best 
records in each of the different kinds 
of farm work. I will add up all the es- 
timates of the average day’s work to- 
gether, divide by the number of an- 
swers, and thus strike an average of 
all the boys who answer. The boy 
who comes nearest to this average 
will have first place on the honor 


JUST OUT! 


ake 
3 new improved 
AUTOMATIC COMBINATION TOOL 
eons & a lifting jack and eleven 
other much used tools. Breeger, Minn. 
sold 23in two days. Profit $77. 
General. Agents— 
ol 


etc. 
17 
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: Millet for South Dakota “Oh! I always use plenty of oil!” 
— e e 
An Iowa correspondent renting a 9 
farm in South Dakota writes: D th = ] b : : 
“What can you tell me about grow- oes at insure correct u rication! 
ing millet in South Dakota near Aber- 
deen? I thought of sowing a quarter 
oe : section of land that has been cropped 
much grain is lost in ll : pe tage age 
Too ow i three times. How much millet is it e 
the straw pile by incompe proper to seed per acre? How should 
tent threshers. There is no the soil be prepared? What kind of 
s ‘Tt ¢ 2 . . : 
needofit. The Red River Special millet is best? How much does mil- ‘ ; ; 
has proved that a// the grain can let generally yield of seed per acre? A low-guality or wrong-bedied oil, no 
be saved, Just to test the Red What is the general price of millet matter how freely it is used, can never do 
River Special, hire one this year seed in the fall? Do you think millet the work of the correct lubricant. ; 
and note the difference. Walt would be a paying crop in a dry coun- —_— : - 
Flanagan and three other farm- try?” ae Pee ae ee oe Correct Lubrication 
ers of Golden City, Missouri, At the South Dakota experiment enty t a Paez * “ S to Explanation: Inthe schedule, the letter 
It saved our thresh bill. station, at Brookings, they have grown loss of compression and escape of explosion. cove the ear ledisstes the Cre cae 
Hi A a variety of hog millet known as the This means loss of power and unnecessary ample: "A" means “Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Black s wi z 4 acenlhne A.” “Arc”? means “Gargoyle Mobiloil 
> ire = Verone b, = good results consumption of gasoline. pO eRe eel ars 
R d Ri erS * i claim is made that this variety of Mobiloil ‘A’, The recommendations cover 
| e iv pecia millet is a quick grower and a drouth *Plenty’’ of too-Aeavy oil will often fail - mee both en commercial 
And Save Your Thresh Bill! resister; that it can be seeded as late aasthesne sie decane wees feed “sseneesunaneenaeee 
as the middle of June, and be ready to distribute properly t on a ee aac m0 | a | ast 
l This machine has an entirely dif- to harvest the latter part of August system. Excessive friction, yurnt bearings po iE TE is 
ferent principle of separation from or before frost; that the grain, when and carbon trouble will result. alelale ale 
all other threshers. It beats the grain ground, makes a good feed for cattle, 7 aglaneaaeebieaenl l= peas are are 
out of the straw instead of expecting it . , “cc . en. 458 American 2002...) A fare] A [Are] A [Arc] 
to drop out while the straw is being sheep — hogs; that pound for pound Plenty’’ of low-quality oil simply means Sw Got)-: TA VELA lel a las 
rushed through the machine. it is about three-fourths as good as slenty of imperfect protection for the mov- Avery ge {AL ETAL BLA) A 
Insist upon having a Red River corn, and that the yield in bushels of I y P Beck Botan TATA ALATA) A 
. Special to thresh all your grains and 56 pounds is about the same as corn. ing parts. Caditac, ce fe Ls 
grass seeds. The saving will pay Broom corn or hog millet is gener- Cane ics | A[ [A Wel & Lt 
- haope eh ype eb oe ally seeded at the rate of two or three The absolute necessity for oil whose iim: Incl] SALAS 
"; ae . ~ . . hase (a1 ae B i a 
Special if he knows you wantit for your pecks per acre. : **body”’ is correct for his motor and whose fete : id ik ache 
work. Speak to him aboutit. It's your German millet, common millet and jity will show - lubricati Fadil wo fage Age ig Age [Are [Are 
privilege to specify the machine that Hungarian millet have all been = quality Wi snow maximum lubricating anders EE PE |'E ae Ar 
afm chi “rep : a grown : : : at od a 
does your threshing. It's yur grain. i F ‘fAciency is entirely overlooked by the fu eae 
Write today for “Thresher Facts.” for seed with good results, but in € ncy 1 M4 diegar BiA By A A lave 
, ‘ , . . > M. C. Truck oil ‘eel el Arc |Ar 
A Nichols & Shepard Company South Dakota we think our corre- motorist who says: is a ]e fa el Re 
: ; - spondent will get better results with tupmobile (Model 20). [Are Are [Are jArc (Are. (Are 
(In continuous business since 1848) re A : “ce “7 99 (Model 32). Jo. {ese-J...[ 
Builders of Threshers. Wind Stackers, Feeders, —e sop ; “e- — ae na OA ! I always use plenty of oil. Luc (ait). ‘i f= | | 
Ste ngines and Oil-Gas Tractors shorter period o ime, and seems to Ynternational.........] B}A|B| BIB) A 
Battle Creek, Mich. be somewhat more drouth resistant Jectaon (35 Ed pl ae pl 
. ; : By guess-work and luck you may sometimes “45: A re} & jare} X lave 
et oil for your motor which is correct in ™"ci is Pea ed 
. . “e . lly. Arc (Are [Are | 
Oats for Ha ‘body,’’ and efficient in © quality’? You ** 0, {4 a foals Reh Ahi 
° ° . “(Model 48 | | A\A 
y should be using such oil continuously. Kine Kar Mnanninnnte 
, we rat F Kr. Jala AlATAJAJAJAJAJA 
i femuslesae { An Iowa correspondent writes: ; nal Jie atc tease [Are Arle ne A TA 
O Bitac ‘Troubles ! “How does oat hay compare with You can be sure of it by using the grade of ™ ald id eb Hi alk 
Weh rer ss timothy as feed for work horses? Is Gargoyle Mobiloils specified for your car in the ale A Jar 4 A) ir pe 
€ have published an interesting it as good? How late can oats be Lubricating Chart on the right. B | E [are Are are re Are 
booklet called “The Tire User’s New Freedom,” oo y . Pee ry 
which tells how you can easily get rid of punctures, seeded for hay Ms What time should Ja inland A wel A va 
cuts, roadside delays and all repairs, and have trac- the oats be cut for hay?” Make a note of the grade specified for your car. [| fie ara 
——— a oe without an coy Chemical analysis indicates that oat Then make sure that you get it. Be en not HARSR t 
ifty thousand motorists are doing that to-day, - ¢ ry ‘ s ‘ > > . . "2 ‘hart. A|BJA Arc] A Are. 
covering their tires with the thin, easy-tiding hay is slightly superior to timothy. mentioned, send for our complete Lubricating Chart I E fie arr hs 
| Practical experience indicates that it ; foes ; pe lie HE AIA 
= is fully equal to timothy hay. It is This standard guide to correct lubrication was Pipe Hartlrd Pc Are freee Are fA Are [Ar 
J reads, | palatable, easily digested, and if put prepared after a careful analysis of every make and wart ALATA [arcane Arcane are | 
, And they are saving money, too. You can do | up right is not at all dusty. The two model of car. It represents the professional advice = ee Ale : | ane 
; the same, “* Haven’t seen my ianer tubes objections to oat hay are the expense of the world-leaders in scientific lubrication—the Sve PALE LA) 2 bee Ache Are Parc jAre. 
q in 20,000 miles,”? writes a user. of production and the liability of mice Vacuum Oil Company. Sensis eves PPP ICY 
Ls Mention this paper and P aga ss 2s Studebaker BE) EB] A (ArclAr Are] A [Arc] A [Are 
petialic hocllet-on cate ot getting in it when stored. The acre State ooo. cle ble 
— ures. Worth many | yield of oat hay is about the’ same as be Pare Areva tase tre ge fe fs clases 
dollars to you. ie 7 j ne 
Both bodks reese | clover and timothy, but the expense RGOY On request we will mail a pamphlet on 
write to-day. of producing is much greater. & the Construction, Operation and Lubrication, 
kathew Tire For hay, oats should be seeded as of Automobile Engines. It describes in de- 
Goods Ca early in the spring as they can be got ~ ol en ye paglalam 
ae in. If they are seeded after the mid- Avia Gaiciacrateas aie ; 
1809 Whirlpool St. ; ri The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. ; dle of April, the yield will be con- i! i purified to remove free carbon, are: 
siderably cut down by the hot weath- e e Gargoyle Mobiloil “A”? 
er. The best time to cut oats for hay pina ere : 
fe : sargoyle Mobiloi 
| is when the kernels are in the dough oO ] Ol cS Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 
* eaKinOM stage. Cut earlier than this, the qual- Senet d Portabl 
THE SPRINGS" | ity of the hay will be finer, but the A det me aie E tonary “ 7; ortable 
yield of digestible nutrients per acre grade Jor each type of motur P eo preneaage ae P 
will be much less or all types of Gasoline an 
; 3 Oil Engines. Water Covled—Use Gar- 
- - cae royle Mobiloil A in summer; use Gargoyle 
, ‘ . ‘ It is safest to buy in original barrels, half-barrels modo ee pee tac Dacca) thy ain 
©; Soil Underlaid With Lime- and sealed five and one-gallon cans. See that the — Gargoyle Mobiloi! B the year round. Tracts 
: red Gargoyle, our mark of manufacture, is on the one Use Gargoyle Mobileil B the year 
: ae * round. 
‘ ' stone —" ‘a ear saga ag the new La 
¢ H : P ° — a K ackage. ve correct grease for 
i : A Minnesota correspondent writes: They can be secured from reliable garages, auto- pie te pin for aneies.<tnudeaiaiiine 
: : “I am contemplating buying a farm — a hardware stores and others parts of automobiles, and for lubricating form 
H ° rhic i j i j _ s “ants. machinery. The spout fits the filling plug 
a home which 1s underlaid with lime Whersn pps a opening of the Ford, and ail other cars. 
stone. I would like to know how near a tion, kindly address any inquiry to 7 €*Pel the grease—turn the key. No dirt 
te the surface limestone must be before zi sm Th pode obi; peat He BO waster Be MOGe: SE Oe See 
it will in any way interfere with crop- CUED CAEL SS eee arenes : + three-pound tins. 
when you buy my patented surface and deep A rs li “a | 
culsivasor shovels, Will save your boys, horses s Will igs prevent mols- | h 
and corn roots, One acre increase pays fora ture from passing through, or is it SET ET T y T 
set. Scour where others won’t. Marketed . a6 } II CO. Roc ester N ° . . A 
seven years. Booklet free, and please show saa age a ~ es a VACU U M O - ’ p ’ ; s ” 
Ade Soagte 3S ree passage of water up and down?” | Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa It is our observation in the corn | every class of machinery. Obtainable every where in the world. 
| belt that even when limestone comes | steals Rou N Yah Chi 
- to within two or three inches of the | -oTIC BRANCHES: oO! ston adil bata “ees te 
= : ; ’ DOMESTIC BRANCHES : A * . gaya Zl Baie 
. surface, fair pasture will grow over Pittsburgh Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolié 
i We have seen a mixture of sweet a ar a 
I I, it. ‘ e be 
ve 10 o MORE CORN clover, blue grass, and wild prairie GALVANIZED 
i, . FROM EVERY grasses vigorously growing over such 
ee Alia limestone. No doubt in different sec- HY ROO F | N 
a : ACRE tions of the corn belt, there is a dif- 
Ys ference in porosity of the limestone, TT , S Corrugated and standing seam. noth- 
a and consequently difference in the lux- SS SSS SSs>. ing oan for farm aaaeeinee. See 
. P e : 8 vice a3 long as shingles. Anyo 
i uriance of the pasture growing over it. | HTT TTL can put it on. We can furnish sheets 
n- The thing for our correspondent to ! H £5 5: 7,6. 9, 10 and 8 feet In length. 
: do is to examine carefully the vegeta- a We tase mae Gam venliee 
os tion which is at present growing on 4 t Z tors and water tanks. Ail orders filled prompty. 
ry Peters Surface Cultivator Shovels he il of this f. He will b Send for catalog. prices and samples. 
<2) cover every inch of the soil—kill the weeds the soll 0 ais farm. me will prob- 
iS like mane “save all the corn roots; te ably find that the fields in which there WALKER SHEET METAL CO. 
. means more corn. any culti- ‘ 1. > j 
vator, round or slot shanks. If your dealer ee tee ee Ce have been in COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
cannot supply you, write us. pasture from e beginning. 
PETERS PUMP COMPANY, —_ Kewanee, Illinois Probably the fields with limestone Milier 4 Point Hay Forks H 
two feet or more below the surface Farmers, here’s something ump- rin - are 
can be croppe@ all right. This de- | you need. A time saver. Four 
Try Our Handy Cultivator and Weeder ds, h = b f fac- | Point Hay Forks for prairie MADE FOR f 
Handle A112 Y Old B oo See oe 8 Ree oe hay, clover, short or HARD USE 4 
andle 43 Ft. | 32 Your Old Bey tors, which can be determined only dry hay, straw or long ~~ fro Sent, Suton 
j y hay. Today ask for circular. Are Si ’ i , Saw 
il work Fe Lene oes by observation. What has been the eee taaceee "eeeen” toeteee ac semen Ae Tonks —— 
= ——_— — pee — experience of our readers with soils farmer. Costisemall. Fork | log free. Agents wanted, 
Daa ee ne commana” | underlaid with limestone close to the guaranteed. A.J. MILLER | Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. 
surface? ores Est. 1880. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind, 





Ulrich Mfg. Co.,17 River St., Rock Falls, ii, bion, Illinois, 
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‘Poultry es cer 


vited to contribute ¢ 
to this department Questions relating 


y will be che rfull y answered 


~ Market for Baby Chicks 


A reader writes: 




















“T am thinking of 
chickens to sell when small Would 
there be any market for them besides 
a local market? If so, how would they 


little 


raising 


have to be sent? What would be the 
price for them? What is a good feed 
for them? Is a cement floor a good 
place for an incubator?” 

There is a market for baby chicks 
at from 19 to 15 cents each almost 
anywhere. People do not like to pay 


more than that, although hundreds 
and thousands of pure bred chicks are 


sold each vear at from $25 to $50 per 
hundred. The best way to sell a few 
is to sell them with a broody hen. If 


the chicks are to be shipped alone, 
they must be sent out as soon as they 
are well dried, and before they have 
been fed. Boxes for the purpose are on 
the market. If none are at hand, get 
a light wood or cardboard box large 
enough to hold the chicks comfort- 
ably, but not so large as to let them 
knock around Line it with flannel, 
lid and all, and put soft chaff on the 
floor half an inch thick. Punch holes 
in the side of the box for ventilation, 
tie it up securely, and paste on the 
lid: “Live chicks; deliver prompt- 


ly.” Warm the chaff comfortably be- 
fore putting the chicks in—not too 
warm. In addition to lining the lid 
of the box with flannel, it is well to 
have a flannel curtain hanging down 
on all sides of the lid to prevent 
drafts. To reach an outside market, 
you would need to advertise. 

Bread and milk is a good first feed 
for cnicks: then a variety of ground 
and cracked grains, with lettuce or 
other green food, and, if possible, sour 
milk, will give chicks a good start. 
Keep them warm, free from lice and 


mites, and busy, if you want thrifty 
chicks. 
Yes, a cement floor makes a good 


incubator. 


Cholera? 


tells of 


place for an 


A subscriber finding worms 








in his chickens, and asks if the trou- 
ble is cholera. There is rarely real 
cholera in the farm flock. Diarrhea, 


sometimes thought to be cholera, is 


often the result of worms, of mites, 
and of lice. Cholera is a highly con- 
tagious disease; affected birds have a 
Zreat thirst. the discharges are first 
greenish, then light and frothy. The 
bird sits huddled and drowsy, and 
death usually occurs within thirty-six 


hours 

Diarrhea is the symptom of several 
diseases, and is also the result of 
weakness from the ravages of ver- 
min. When there are sudden deaths 
in the flock, or the flock as a whoie 
looks rough and out of condi- 
tion. a dose of salts, followed 
by turpentine, thorough clean- 


seems 
epsom 
and a 


ing of the house, with treatment for 
lice, will likely put a stop to the 
deaths uniess the birds are overtat 
and die trom fatty degeneration. When 
sickness of any kind is in the flock, 
the chickens should be fed in clean 
troughs. and permanganate of potash 
added to the drinking water. 


Feather-Eating 


Feather-eating is a very annoying 
vice in hens and ducklings kept in 
large numbers in close quarters. It 
begins usually when the tender first 
feathers are coming in—sometimes 
during the moult—and once the taste 
is acquired, it is difficult to break the 


birds of the habit. As a preventive 
measure, never give the birds all the 
mash they can eat at one time, and 
never leave them idle and confined. 
Keep them slightly hungry and busy. 
Give them a well balanced ration, that 


should include green and animal food, 
and keep them clean* and free from 
lice. The feather-eating habit is some- 


times started by a louse ridden hen 
fairly tearing her feathers from her 
back in an effort to give her relief 
from her tormentors. 


? Sometimes lean meat well sprinkled 
With salt and pepper stops the annoy- 
ance for a time. 


An English remedy 





Wright 
three or 
lime, the 
pot, slake 
then stir 
flowers of 


is sulphuret of lime. Lewis 
gives this as follows: Put 
four lumps of fresh burned 
size of an egg into an iron 
the lime with boiling water, 
into it about six ounces of 


sulphur, add gradually two quarts of 
boiling water, stirring all the time; 
then boil gently for an hour or so, 
pour off the clear liquid, which will be 
dark in color, bottle and cork well. A 
second boiling may be made with fresh 
water, but the liquid will not be so 
strong. A tablespoonful of this liquid 
to every six hens, put into the mash, 
is the best way of giving it. Given 


week, it is stated 
} 


daily or twice a 
that this preparation will keep the 
fowl’s plumage in ondition and 
soon put a stop to feather-eating. This 
mixture must be kept away from the 
dwelling house, as the smell of the 
liquid is most objectionable and pene- 
trating. 


good ¢ 


Notions 


Most of us have notions of our own 
about poultry breeding which we can 
give no better reason for our belief in 
than “because.” For instance, one 
lady refuses to gather eggs during the 
day unless there is danger of freez- 
ing. She says she thinks “it encour- 
ages the hens to lay to see one or 
more eggs in the nest.” 

We have heard her declare that a 
hen that won’t lay in the morning in 


an empty nest will come around in the 
afternoon and lay because she sees a 
nest full of eggs, and thinks to lay is 
the thing to do. Another lady is per- 
fectly certain that her chicks will not 
thrive unless she gives them a bit of 
black pepper as soon as hatched. To 
be sure, she treats hen and chicks for 
tice, and keeps them warm, and feeds 
them properly, but she would fear loss 
of her chickens unless she gave each 
one a bit of black pepper. 

Another lady will not take off a hen 
and chicks on Saturday. “Saturday’s 


flitting makes a short sitting,” she 
says, and leaves them in their hatch- 
ing box until Monday. 

One of our notions is that the early 
hatched chick needs to be fed by lan- 
tern light—no objection to electric 
light if convenient—but we do think 
that there is too much time between 


meals from roosting time till daylight, 
and that the chicks will make enough 
better growth to more than pay for 
the trouble of feeding by artificial 
light. An early hatched chick is usu- 
ally strong at hatching time; it has 
to be to survive the weather before 
and during the time of incubation; 
hence we believe it has the constitu- 
tion to make the most of good feed- 
ing, and that good feeding will be the 
means of making a larger proportion 
of show birds than could otherwise be 
expected. Take a thrifty early chick, 
do not feed too soon, but when once 
started feed regularly through the day 
and once after dark, and our experi- 
ence is that they develop good, stout 
bodies, sturdy legs, and a capacity for 
food which is only had by the June 
hatched chick on plowed ground. 


LEE’S LICE KILLER Germorone, Louse Siemadies. 

9 Egg Maker and other Poultry 
remedies have a succesful reputation of twenty years behind 
them They have brought success to thousands of Poultry raisers 
and will to you Lee's big “‘New Poultry Book™’, *‘Reading 
Symptoms of Disease’’ and ‘Poultry Pointers’ ‘free from all Lee's 
dealers, or write direct. The New Mandy Lee Incubator is a 
real automatic hatcher. Write for catalogue 


GEO. H. LEE CO., ‘0 HARNEY ST. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


RHODE ISLAx® REDS. 





] OSE Comb Rhode Isiand Reds of quali t Larg 
ZO gorous winter layers ie color, from the 


best station. Stock for sale aiker June ist. Eggs 
for hatching, $5.00, 3.00 and $1.50 per setting. #6.00 
per hundred. Order early. C. C. Cunningham, 
Knoxville, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from 
fine range flock, $4.50 per 100. Also pure fawn 
and white Indian Runner @Uck eggs. 85.00 per 100 


MRs. HARLAN MACY, Segraboro, lowa. 








I c¢. REDS. eee from choice hee =P 








mated with two cockerels scoring 92+. 
15. Farm range flock $1 per 15, $5 per105. J. Nissen, 
Me servey, Cerro | Gordo County, lowa. 





S. ¢. RHODE ISLAND REDS-— Tompkins ns 
— Write for descriptive circular. 
i THIEL, Humboldt County, Iowa 


Renwick, 











— Comh Red eggs. Range cockerels scoring 
903-914. 100 ys »). Pen cockerel won 2d, scoring 
93 15 #8. Mrs. - Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 
Eges for hatch- 
er, Kalona, Ja. 





GINGE E « a Rhode it eae 


ing and baby chicks 








#4.00 per 100. 
Hazelton, Ia. 





Ree Comb Red eggs $1.0 per 15. 
arm range. Pearl McKibben, 
_— of Rose Comb Reds, 81 per 15. & 
4 parcel post. John D. Rozeboom, Siou 

BRAHMAS. 
OCC CCC OCCT TCC CCCCCO 
IGHT Brahmas exclusively for 
$1.50; 30. $2.50; 100, 65. W. 
Oak Lawn Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 





5 per 100, by 
x Center, Ia. 














years. FE 
oO. Fritchman, 








bi ARMER 


May 15, 1914, 





LEGHORES. 


PP PLP LLL LLL PLL LLL LS 


EGGLAND EGG FARM ;; Colas. - 


Egeland Farm. 








per 16) 
per ). 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS Faas : 





£2.00: 100, 








vicki Ss. 5. G AHN ER. Russell. Iowa. 

| Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from high 
seoring bi irds #1 50 pe f » free range 

no S35.) | Mrs Fairview 

Poultry Farm, Clarks € 








n Leghorn 
tby chicks Eggs $1 per 15,84 per 100. Mrs. 














Single Comb 


100 83.50. Adelia Hi 





Lock- 


Iman, 
ridge, lowa 
Eggs from select 


birds—5v, 82; 100, 23.50. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, 
lnois 





Adee ee E Comb Brown Leghorns. 
lll 


laying strains; 
Harry Pfander, 


OSE ¢ 
PZL8, 50 for 2.00, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
QINGL E Comb Buff Leghorn 3, $3.50 per 100, 
6 carefully y packed. Chas R.. James, Loc mridge e. Ja. 


omb Brow: ane ghorns. he avy 


lw for 83.50. 








1 OSE Comb White I aetiarn eggs, 15 $1.00, 100 $4. +450. 
5 Mrs. I rank Snyder, OR den, lowa. 
ORPINGTONS. 
PPPP PAPAL PPP PP PPL PR PRP PPP PR PAPI PA DARA APA ARAR AAA 
ae from caref culled flock S.C. Buff Orping- 
4 tons, containing my first, second and third prize 
winners—105. @5: 15, $1.25. Nine years breeder for 
color, size, bone, layers. Mostly Clark's strain, of 
Ontario Canada. F. H. S« hmade ke, Clarksville, Ia. 














7 EI L E RSTRASS Whi te Orpingtons. Good, util- 
1034.00. Selected pen, 15 82.00. Mrs. 
Ernest Hollatz, St Ansgar. lowa. 


ity eggs, 





GINGL E ¢ ey Burr Orpington eggs for hatching 
‘ from good stock, $1.00 per 15, $4.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Clyde Rupert, Clearfield, lowa. 

first pen 15 $2.50: utility 


SS Cc. Buff Orpington eggs: 
iY Dayton, ot 


e eggs $1.25 15. #6 per 100. Neil Blair, 


scoring S&S. ¢ suff orpingtons. 


a from hi ii 
100 85. Omer North, EI P aso. Ill. 


4 None better. 
QINGI E Comb » White Orpingtons exc jasive iy, ( Cook 
‘ and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs 15 $1.25, 100 85.00. 
Mrs. Floyd Mathews Stockport, lowa. 

7 ELLE Rs’ r R ASS. White Orpingtons. Fees for 
hatching from choice thoroughbreds. Mrs. 
Lew Baldwin, R.R., Ipay a, Hil. 











QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington. « eggs. farm range, 
, 15. * 100, 85. Mrs. Jess Rambo, Clarksville, la. 





ge Extra large W biceasrpinkious, pure aod: 
4 laying strs 


ain. Mrs. A. R. Stickle, Macomb, IIL. 








ANDOTTES. 





Crolde n and Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
P ens 1 and 2, $3.00 for 15; $5.00 for 30; 

4 ar ud 5. €2.00 for 15: 50 for 30; 
$10 00 for 100. State fair and Warren 


oes COUNTY winners. Poor hatch dupli- 

cated at halt » at half price. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
A. L. ANDERSON, | dianola, lowa 
Qik VER L AC ED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50. 100 for $5.00. T wenty-six 
years abreeder. Address O. M. HEALY, Route 1, 
Muscatine, fowa, (formerly of Be dford, Iowa). 








} 

















PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


~x~rrrreeeeeeeeemss@@OD@(O™nj(@O0O9371131;”* OOOO 


Eggmore Strain 
B. P. Rocks 


$1.25 for 15: 22 for 
30: $3 for 50 24.50 
for 100 during May, 
Sprucemead Farm 
So. Sth Ave., She'don. ta, 
J. A. BENSON, Prop, 


Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 


Weight tried ~~ 
After May 10th eg 
5 eggs for $1.00 from all 
° Ez. GOOUDENOW. 

















Maquoketa. How: ra 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 ang 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Pr ces, 
81.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30. 83.00 for 50. $5.00 for 109, 
Order from this ad 


J. as. JENSEN & SONS, 





Newell, lo wa 


- BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


— select farm range flock; large, beavy bone¢ 





ll barred stock. Eggs per 15, 61; 30, $1.75; 50, ¢2 “y 
100. he a ei. Also M. B. turkey eggs, per setting 
of 11. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. 5, ‘FISH EK & SON. 


Edgewood, fa. 


Buff Plymouth | Rocks 


Sggs from healthy stock, bred for winter layers. 15 
$1.00, 50 $3.00, 100 #5.00. L.L. Woods, Grinnell, lowa. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


L. L. Dey oU NG, 





Ege for sale. 
Write me. 
Sheldon. lowa 


Farm range, 





c {R. ANDY IEW Barred Rocks. 
J. good weights and great layers. Eggs for hatch- 
ing, $2 per 50, $3.50 per 100. Nothing but fresh eggs 
sentout. Mrs. Ed. Wilitams, J R. 2, Kanawha, lowa. 











Cc KER EL bred Barred | Roe k eggs. Bradley 
strain. Prize winners. Pens $2.50 per15. Fine 
range tlock, $1 per 15, $1.75 per 30, $5 per 100. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Circular free. 


L Lynnville, lowa. 


Alta Trease, 








jarred Plymouth R oc ks. 
Eggs, 15 81.75, 30 
100 $6.00. express not pre- 
Knoxville, lowa. 


Ww NIGHT" S bred-to-lay 

Prolitic layers, non-setters. 
$3.00, parcel post prepaid; 
paid. Lafe D. Wright, 





fgg Rock eggs from vigorous raage flock of 
winter laying hens and males scoring 92. Fif- 
teen, $1; hundred, 85. A. Everitt Hursh, 
lowa. 
I UFF Rocks—Show records and quality, trap- 
nested proven layers. M. B. turkeys by 40 1b. tom. 
Henningsen Bros, Dike, Iowa. 


Marengo, 





Eggs, chick Ks, catalog, 

IVERTON Poultry Farm Buff Plymouth Rocks, 

Eggs, $1 per 15: 100, 85. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. William Guy nn, Charles City. lowe. 





ARRED P. Rocks, pullet mating, Latham strata. 

Special pen 15 eggs $3, range of yard 15 $1.50. 

. Hethershaw, R. 6, Des Moines, lowa. 

r UFF Plymouth Rock eggs from vigorous, 
bred stock; fine layers. Mrs. Geo. F. 

R. 1, Ipava, Ill. 














pure 
Graham, 





ieee lh Plymouth Rock eggs direct from a7 hel 
stock, $1 per 15. #5 per hundred. Mrs. U.S. 
Butler, Williamsburg, lowa. 





White Rocks—White View Farm, Fishel 
Eggs—#1.25 thirty. 82 fifty, $3 hundred. 
Pugh, Menlo, lowa. a 


pte rates. 
strain, 
Mrs. Claude 





U R E bred Partridge Plymouth Rock eggs, $2 per 


15. Jessie Smith, Ww eldon, lowa. 











wes Ww vandottes (Fishel strian). Eggs $2.00 
for 50 . B. Danforth, Little Cedar, lowa. 








15 81.50, 50 #3.50, 100 
Cherokee, Ia. 
Eggs for 
Avoca, Ia. 


Pp RE Wh e Wyandotte eggs 
$6.00. Sunnyside Poultry Yards, 
a ROUGHBRED White Wyandottes. 

hatching, $1.50 for15. B.C. Petersen, 








wu TE Wyandotte eggs, $1 for 20, $2 for 50. 
L. Surfus, Bristow, lowa 


Mrs. 











ae TE Wyandottes, farm raised. Eggs 15 $1,00, 
100 €4.50. George W Wiegand, Titonka, lowa, 

















ANGE snow white W Whi te Wy RE 
4 perl100. Mrs. Geo, Roe, Bel llevue, lowa, 


hundred $5. 


Eggs. $4 


YILV E R - aced Womnilattes eggs, 1581, 





rN ) Mr. J. Nelson, Walker, lowa. 
DUCKS. 
UFF Orpington ducks, the coming farm fowl. 
15 eggs. 82; 45. 85: 100, #10. Circular free. 
Shetland ponies. F. P. Healy, Bedford, Iowa. 





gery, awn and White Runner ducks. 
ne 240 egg record. L. B. Burnison, 
South Dakota. 


Prize win- 
Alpena, 





NDIAN Runner eggs—fawn and white—15, 81.00; 
50, $3.00. Jennie Brubaker, Tracy, lowa. 





NDI AN auan r duck eggs, fawn and white, 15 41, 
50 82.50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy. lowa. 

Be AW N and whi te Indian Runner duck eggs—15. 

$1. Heavy laying strain. Ed Dooley. Selma, la. 








LANGSHANS. 
LACK Langshan eggs. $4.00 per 100. 
Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 4 per 











Also Rose 
r100. Mrs. A. 










L. Mason. Early, lowa. 
BY uA K Ls ns—Thirteen firsts this season. 15 
ges 85c, 1.50. 100 $4.00. Wm. Hunt, Earl- 
lle, lowa. 


E ges from prize winners, #1.2 
H. P. Myers, Murray, lowa. 


a 


I yl ACK Tearshans. 
Z per 15, $5 per 100. 





exicccant 


Scotch Collies j 


and- 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of all 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica. lowa 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS #2 ts? Bip! Hack 


$10 to $15. A.J. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa. 























MISC ELLANEOU Ss. 








VARIETIES of chickens, ducks, 
e geese and turkeys. Birds score #) 
to 96¢ by Todd. Thousands of blue rib- 
bons and first sweepstake prize 2 years 
in succession. Largest poultry farm in 
northern Iowa. 4-ct. stamp for catalog. 
J. W. TRETTIN, Grafton, Iowa. 





QINGLE Comb White and Buff Orpingtons, Rose 
\ and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Single 
Comb White Leghorns. Silver Campines, Buff, Barred 
and White Rocks, Buff. Silver and White Wyan- 
dottes, Indian Runner and Pekin ducks. Eggs for 
hatching in 15, 100 and 1,000 lots. Prices very rea- 
sonable. August M. Schroeder, St. Peter, Ill. 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
s 








raised stock, with season 
Send 2c for my valuable illustrated de- 
scriptive Pouitry Book ~~ 1914. Write 
Henry Pile, Box 632 Freeport, Ill. 


‘for hatching—from pure bred ducks, tur- 
Keys, chickens. Poland-Clina pigs, $15 pair 
(not related). MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, St. Peter, Mine. 








QILVER Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White Crested 
‘ Black Polish and White Indian Runner ducks 
Stock and eggs for sale. William Neiers, L. B. 50 
Cascade, Iowa. 

‘GGs. M. B. turkey and Toulouse geese eggs, 35¢ 

4 each; White Orpington eggs, $1.50 per 15; Indian 
Runner duck eggs, $1.50 per15. Correspondence solic 
ited. A. N. Bagley, Sciota, Il. 








ai for hatching, from high scoring stock of 
4 Black Langshans and Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2.50 for 15 
nateed. C. 

)GGS. Indian Runner duck, fawn and white, Rose 

4 and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, seventy-five 
cents per setting. Mrs. T. A. Gough, Bristow, lowa. 


eges.cash with order. Satisfaction guar- 
L. Koester, Gladbrook, lowa. 








] OTTEN eggs: We sell nice fresh eggs from 2 
varieties of chickens. Catalog Free. Aye 
Brothers, Box 2, Blair, Nebr. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, $1, $1.50, $2.50 per 
setting; Buff Orpington. $1; Pekin duck, 1 
each. Emmet Eldridge, Sac City, Iowa. 





T HODE Island Reds (both combs), Buff Rocks 
Fawn Runner and Pekin duck eggs. $1.00 pe 


setting. Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock Rapids. Iowa 


Plain truth : is, you will 


fousy hens if you oh 3 the (4 
side of your henhouse with 


AYENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


(Registered) 
once a year. Itiscuaranteed. Write 
for circulars and testimonials. 

Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept. 66, Mitwaukee,Wis. 
























ae 








May 15, 1914. 


FARMER 





Measuring Hay in the Stack 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Will you please give me your rule 
for measuring hay in the stack? I 
pought a stack of well packed clover 
hay which measured 20 feet long, 12.5 
+t wide, with an overthrow of 27 
t 4 inches. I bought another stack 
of fine wild hay well packed which is 
13 feet 4 inches long, 14 feet 6 inches 
and 24 feet 8 inches overthrow.” 


le 
ae, 


Through the paper we have given 
number of different methods for 
measuring hay. None of them, how- 


er, gave complete satisfaction. Last 
summer, the Bureau of Plant Industry 
ssued Circular No. 131, on the mea- 
suring of hay in stacks. This bulletin 
andles the problem in the most sci- 
entific way possible. The government 
n this work found that the formulae 
1ust vary according to the shape of 
the stack. Their standard formula is: 
The cubic feet in a stack equals the 


overthrow, multiplied by the width, 
iultiplied by the length, multiplied 


by a fraction which varies from .25 to 
‘7. If the stack is low and pointed, 
this figure should be .25, whereas, if 

is quite high and more nearly flat 
on top, it should be .87. In the circu- 
ir referred to, diagrams are given of 
.e different shapes and the proper 
igures to go with each. We suggest 


hat all of our readers who think of 





‘WALLACES’® 


ing you because you wanted to know | 
the results if I followed your advice. | 
R. M. | 

Holt County, Missouri. 


Our correspondent has | 
gains, but they are not 
If these calves ate an | 
ration of 25 pounds of | 
silage, 2 pounds of clover hay, and .9 | 
of a pound of oil meal, the cost of a 
pound of gain would have been about 


Remarks: 
secured good 
extraordinary. 
average daily 


5 cents. We are figuring the silage 
at $3 per ton, because silage made 


from corn that would run fifteen bush- 
els per acre is not worth more than 
three-fourths as much as silage made 


from forty or fiity bushel corn.— 
Editor. 
The Value of Subsoiling | 
Mr. R. F. Drewry, of Seim, South | 


Dakota, writes to H. F. Patterson, sue | 
perintendent of the Better Farming 
Association, the results of his experi- 
ence with subsoiling, as follows: “I 
used a subsoil plow last October on 
stubble ground. I used four good 
horses abreast and ran the furrows 
close enough together to give the field 
the appearance of one plowed in the 
ordinary manner. I plowed it four 
inches deep. This ground had never 
been plowed more than five inches be- 
fore, and my team did not work much 








Modern Barn on Mr. Murphy's Farm. 








measuring hay send to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Circular No. 131. 

The number of cubic feet in a ton 
of hay varies from 350 to over 600. 
Well packed clover hay runs about 500 
cubic feet to the ton, while well 
packed wild hay might not run over 
350 or 400 cubic feet to the ton. 

According to the method of figuring 
given in the foregoing, our corre- 
spondent’s first stack, in case it is of 
ordinary shape, should contain the 
product of 20 x 12.5 x 27.3 x .31, or 
2.118 cubic feet—which amount of 
well packed clover hay, at this sea- 
son of the year, probably means a lit- 
tle over four tons. 


at any time 





Fattening Calves on Silage 
and Oil Meal 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In December, 1913, I wrote to you, 
asking for a _ ration for wintering 
calves. I wanted to get the best gain 
without trying to fatten them. I had 
silage and clover hay mixed with tim- 
othy. I was told to add about a pound 
of oil meal or cottonseed meal to the 
average daily ration. I bought oil 
meal at $34 per ton. I weighed the 
calves on January 2d. The twenty of 
them averaged 413.5 pounds. I fed 
them all the silage they would clean 
up, in connection with clover hay in 
the rack all the time. They ate a lit- 
tle less than a pound of oil meal daily. 
The corn that I put in the silo would 
not have made more than twelve or 
fifteen bushels to the acre. On April 
2d I weighed these calves again, and 
they averaged 529 pounds per head, 
or a gain of 115.2 pounds, on nearly 
one and a third pounds per day. This 
is my first experinece with the silo, 
or with wintering calves. These 
calves look sleek and thrifty, and in 
good condition to go onto grass. I 
am not writing this for publication, 
unless you want to use it. I am writ- 














harder than they ordinarily do when 
breaking. My subsoil plow does the 
best work when the soil is dry. 

“On the ground that was prepared as 
described above I had a_ wonderful 
crop of potatoes last season—the best 
I have seen in the country. The corn 
upon this land was also good, and, 
had I given it the proper cultivation 
during the summer, it would have giv- 
en me the largest yield in this sec- 
tion.” 





An $800 Barn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: | 
The barn shown in the illustration 
was built in May, 1912. I cut and 
sawed the lumber out of cottonwood 
trees. This barn is 36x54 feet. There 
are two bins for grain, each 8x14 feet, 
with a 6-foot alley, and there is mow 

room for 50 tons of hay. 

I have room for fourteen head of 
horses, and stanchions for eight head 
of cows. The barn has a concrete 
foundation and floor. A drain through 
the floor, 8x12 inches, is covered with 
a plank with holes in it. 

The barn was built and completed, 
outside of our own work, at a cost of 
$800. The cattle shed adjoining is 112 
feet long and 24 feet wide. It accom- 
modates 125 head of cattle very nice- 
ly. A litter carrier leads from the barn 
to this shed, which is arranged so we 
can drive in and turn around with the | 
spreader, cleaning it out at any time 
during the winter. 

From our mill we have underground 
pipes that lead to another yard for 
stock. The tank by the mill is used 
only for the horses. 

We think it pays to keep a set of 
scales in good condition at all times. 
Every farmer ought to have them for 
buying and selling stock. There is 
hardly a day when they are not used. 

Six years ago last September I pur- 
chased this farm for $54 an acre. It | 
sold last fall for $147.50 per acre. | 

P. C. MURPHY. |! 

Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. p 
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Beauly Thats 
Than skin Deep 


ERE surface beauty doesn’t wear 
well, either in shoes or human 
beings. 





“Star Brand” Shoes delight the eye, but more 
than this, they wear better than other shoes be- 
ceuse they are good clear through. 

We make more shoes than any other manufacturer. 


The more we make the less they cost to make. This 
saving goes into extra quality. 


There are lots of good shoes, but— 


“Star Brand Shoes 
Are Better” 


Made in all styles and sizes—all prices—for men, 
women and children. Every pair honest leather. No 
substitutes for leather are ever used. 


Get the Genuine “Star Brand” Shoes, 
with our name on the sole and our star on 
the heel. No others are “just as good”’. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell them it will pay 
you to trade at the store that does. 


¢ RAND 


ST.LOUIS 








ROBERTS, JOHNSON 


MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe 
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APOLLO 


ROOFING 


Fireproof, durable, easy to apply—sold by weight by leading dealers. 
APOLLO BEsT BLOOM Galvanized Sheets are specially adapted for 
Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding and all forms of sheet metal / 
work. Write for booklet ‘Better Buildings.’’. Sent free upon request. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh. » 
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SAVE ALL THE HAY==PAY BIG PROFITS! 


More economical than barns or permanent sheds. Easy to put on and 
* take off. Made in sections, thus occupying little space when not in use, 
~ Made in all sizes. 
. Mr. Hammitt of Hardy, Neb.. says: ‘*Your cover preserved my hay fine. I got $1.00 
Der ton more for stack protected with your cover t. for other stacks in same field.’” 
The saving on the first stack of hay will more than pay for Martin’s 
Metal Stack Cover. With ordinary care will last 15 to 20 years. 
x SPECIAL OFFER! Write today for free, illustrated literature and special intro- 
* ductory price to first purchaser in each locality. Write QUICK! 
’ THE MARTIN METAL STACK COVER CO., Dept. !0/ 
900-912 East Second St., Wichita, Kans. 25 S. Desplaines St.. Chicago, til. 
Stocks carried in Witchita, Kansas, Chicago, MUinois and Canton, Ohio. 10 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If prefe rrec d. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all {nquir 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes De partment, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 























Carcassonne 


A French poem tells of an old peas- 


ant who in his later days laments that 
he has never seen “that lovely city, 
Carcassonne,” which all his life he 


has glimpsed dimly from the heights. 
He hears of 
and his 
follows 


spring, and he 


its gayety, its beauties 


but 


soul longs to see it; spring 


winter, and summer follows 


does not go. “Perhaps 
sunny days 
could go to 


can find two 
wind; I 


in autumn I 
with gentle 
Carcassonne.” His wife and 
grands ravel; “put I 
Carcassonne!” 


then 
sons and 


ons t have not seen 


“Thus sighed a peasant bent with age, 
half dreaming in his chair; 

I said, ‘My friend, come go with me 

Tomorrow; then thine eyes shall see 

Those streets that. seem so fair.’ 


That nighi there came for passing 
soul 
The church bell’s low 


He never 


and solemn toll; 
saw gay Carcassonne.” 


Carcassonne? 
something 


Who has not known a 
Our Carcassonne may be 


Wwe want to see, something we want 
to do, some improvement we want to 
make in ourselves or our homes, but 


we will not “know a Carcassonne” un- 
less we set a time for it, and let noth- 
ing interfere with that time. 

Some years ago, when fire 
the dome of the Iowa capitol, 


injured 
different 








people exclaimed: “T have been in- 
tending to visit the dome every year 
since we came to Des Moines, and 
have never yet carried out my ijnten- 
tion. Because I could go any time, I 
never went.” 

Passing the capitol and historical 
building at fair time, we see hundreds 
of out-of-town people — sight-seeing, 
while people living within a five-cent 
earfare hay never been inside these 
buildings. Not from lack of interest, 
but becau there is plenty of time 

The enthusia from the cit vathe- 
ers country wild flowers, which he 
asks | armer friend to name. “Just 
weeds,” or “I don’t know the name” 
is the an r he gets more often than 
the desired information 

“How nany varieties of oak grow 
on your place?” a farmer was asked. 
“Search me,” was the answer. “I did 
not know ther were more than two 
Varieties Some day lil go over the 
place and find out 

“Teacher says for us to study about 
our native birds. and their habits,” 
the school child says. “Will you help 
me, father?” “I would if IT couid, son; 
I've always intended studying about 
the birds, but seems like I never had 
the time.” 

A lady was planning a visit home. 


“I'm going to make out a_ schedule, 
a certain time to each fam- 





ily she dec lared, “Write to Nell, 
daughter, and tell her I'll spend two 
days with her, and say to Maggie, I'll 
take dinner with her Wednesday, and 
stay till five thirty.” “But vou might 
as well spend two she with Maggie; 
she will be greatly di ppoi inted if you 
don't,” protested the daughter... “So I 
might,” piacidly agreed her mother, 
“and she would spend the two days 
getting ready to visit. and puttering 
about the house. When I limit the 
time, she will prepare to visit, be- 
cause the time is short, and we will 


crowd two days’ good chat in half a 
day.” 

It is worth while to have “a Carcas- 
sonne,” whether we ever see it or not. 
Collier’s tells of a man in a restat- 
rant. The waiter read the menu to 
him and asked: “What do you wish, 
sir?” “I wish,” replied the man, wear- 


ily, “I wish that I wished something.” 





Life is much happier when we have 
something we wish for ahead. 
“Give, oh, give us,” said Thomas 


Carlyle. “the man who sings at his 
work. Be his occupation what it may, 
he is equal to any of those who follow 
the same pursuit in silent sullenness. 
He will do more in the same time; he 
will do it better; he will persevere 
longer. One is searcely sensible to 
fatigue while one marches to music.” 
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Why Farm Women Have Not 
Always Progressed 


To Hearts and Homes: 


When I read the letter of “Farm 
Hand,” in a recent issue, I wondered 
if it were a sort of challenge to some 


most of us, 
matter, and if the editor is 
willing, I should like to be allowed to 
make reply. 

I have not been a farm hand, 
ing conditions in different parts of the 
country, but, having followed the oc- 
cupations of “hired girl” and “country 
school teacher” for quite a number of 
years, I feel that my opportunities for 
observation been somewhat sim- 
ilar to his. In regard to the wives of 
being unprogressive, in com- 
parison to their husbands, I think 
they are, or at least “seem to be out- 
wardly;” but there’s a reason. This 
progressiveness among rural people is 
a new thing, comparatively. It is less 
than a generation old in a good many 
places. The realization of the fact 
that woman is the equal of her hus- 
band in intelligence is also something 
that everybody hasn’t come to as yet. 
There is a saving that no one can 
thoroughly know a man except the 
woman who lives with him; and for 
reasons of her own, she isn’t always 
airing her knowledge about what she 


of us farmers’ wives, or 


for that 


study- 


ha ve 


farmers 


thinks. 

It isn’t that woman doesn’t care for 
improvement, but most of them have 
been denied the things they really 
needed for so many years that now 
they’ve just got into the routine of do- 
ing things a certain way, and don’t 
want interference. If you have no- 
ticed, Farm Hand, the women who 
refused these opportunities of which 
you speak were not the young ones 
just starting out in life, with the high 
hopes and ambitions of vouth, but 
they were women of perhaps forty or 











The Doctor's Grip. 


fifty—-women who had toiled with the 
heavy work and rearing of children 
until ambition was practically gone. 
It is not so with a man. When he is 


middle-aged, he is in the prime of his 


life. Don’t you see the difference? In 
these we'll say thirty years he has 
been farming, has been out in the 
pure, open air early and late, he has 
come in hungry for his meals and has 
gone to bed tired at night. He ate 
well and he slept well. With each 
season of the year came a different 
kind of work, different muscles were 
used; sometimes he rode, sometimes 


Sunday he rested ex- 

Always there was a 
change—a splendid thing for health. 
In winter there was little to do, ex- 
cept chores. It was a long rest period 

another splendid thing for health— 
resting for the strenuous work of the 
spring to start. And then there was 
always the figuring up of profits and 
losses—fine thing for the mind; and 
the opportunity to mix with others of 
his kind—another tine thing. No won- 
der the farmer is progressive. No 
wonder he builds mansions in the 
country and has everything up-to-date. 


he walked; on 
cept for chores. 


He has lived the best kind of a life 
to insure perfect health and a sound 


body. A sound body means a sound 
mind. A sound mind means progress- 
iveness. 

Now let us 
thirty years 
a pretty girl, 
But when 
heart, she 


follow 
more or was 
no doubt, and intelligent 
gave the farmer her 
gave him also her life, and 


the wife, 


less. She 


these 


she 








the right to rule it for her. The first 
year or two were comparatively easy. 
Then she must rise at five o’clock, get 


breakfast, attend the milk, clean the 
house, wash, iron, bake or churn, get 


dinner, attend to garden or chickens 
get supper, and go to bed. But ina 
few years came the ever-increasing 
family of the farmer, with all the at- 
tendant work and ills that come with 
it. Five or six children was a small 
number. The house was poor. The 
water was far from it, and hard to 
get. The washings were large Ske 
needed a machine; they were too poor 


—she must use the board. She need- 
ed an oil stove; the heat of the range 
was stifling. Who ever heard of an 
oil stove in the country a generation 
ago? One in less than two hundred 
homes. She needed rest after a long 
day of toil. That couldn't be; the 
baby was teething—he cried at night. 


He'd be bigger by another year. Yes, 


but then came another child in his 
stead. And all the time, the whole 
year round, without one bit of change, 
it was cook, eat, wash dishes; and on 
Sunday it was the same, only worse; 


and winters brought no rest. In all 
these vears, the wife has hardly mixed 
with any of her kind, and if she h 
it is only to talk about the things she 
has seen day by day—children, work, 
clothes, cooking. Things fine in 
themselves; but a limited range of 
thought. No change. Water grows 
stagnant if there is no inlet or outlet. 
It is the same with the human mind. 
It isn’t the fault of the farm woman 


as, 





1 


if she isn’t progressive. It isn’t ex- 
actly her husband's fault either. But 
it will be our fault, yours and mine, 


whose eyes have been opened to these 
things. It will be our fault if we do 
nothing toward helping to make 
conditions better for the coming 
erations. 

It is good to see letters 
Farm Hand has written. It in 
shows progressiveness and 
gence. It is with no malice 


these 


gen- 


such as 

itself 
intelli- 
that I 


have replied. He pointed out a very 
deplorable fact, and I have tried to 
explain the reason as I see it—for 
this fact. 


Truly we do not live for ourselves 


alone, but for all mankind. Men ough 
to treat their wives as business part- 
ners, and the wives should train the 


children in somewhat the same man- 
ner, as they grow toward manhood 
and womanhood. A boy will not run 


home if he has been fath- 
er’s business partner. A girl will not 
sneak out to go with companions of 
doubtful character if mother has let 
her responsibility in the work, 
and has shown interest in her little 


away from 


have 


pleasures or trials. And change! That 
is what we ail need. Then we will not 
get fast in these ruts of routine and 
become only machines. We shall be 


we shall be progressive. 


MRS. H. W. L. 


thinkers; 





Story County, Iowa. 

If so unfortunate as to break a valued 
artic whicl 1 expect to have mended 
take every precaution to keep the broken 
edges clean and free from dust or oil 
from the hands Wrap them up, and do 
not handle. Save even the smallest bits. 

An old Mnglish recipe fe mending 
china lake a very thick s ion 
of gum in water and stir into it 
plaster Paris until the mixture be- 
comes proper consistency Apply 





it with a brush to the fractured edges of 


the china, and stick them together. In 
three days, the article can not be broken 
in the same place. 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfs 
and allow allseams. i(cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, ‘“‘Every Woman Her Own Dress. 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest | 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. 
book on embrotdery patterns, ‘“‘Embroidery for itv; 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describi 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. px 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern hoo} 
Pattern Department of Waliaces’ Farmer, [eg 
Moines, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





6572—Ladies’ 
34 to 44 inches bust 
quires 24% yards of 
6 yard of 27-inch 


Shirt 


Waist 










No. 6578—Girls’ 


Dress—Cut in sizes 4 
ti 14 years. Age 8 years requires 314 
yards of 27-inch material with %% yard 





of 27-inch contrasting 

No. 6607—Boys’ Suit—Cut in i 
and 4 years. Age 4 years requi 
yards of 44-inch material. 


goods. 


tone 





No. 6618—Misses’ and Small Women's 
See tional Skirt—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 
Age 16 years requires 2%, yards 








36-inch material for skirt and 5 
yards of 36 or 44-inch material for foun- 
dation, 


mailed 
Department 
cents for 


The above patterns will be 
any address by the Pattern 
of this paper on receipt of ten 
each, 








DAISY FLY KILLER psc sx7mbere 

tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
Season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by Deslers,or 
6 sent prepaid for §1. 











This end can not be reached ina brief prey 


work. 


prepare, broaden out, then specialize. 





‘Tt R DEVELOPME “ of those comi 
ustrated booklet 





FART OF CAMPUS FROM NorRrTH- 


their limitations before they are ready to fill their positions well and take aggressive leadership. 
paratory course or in one or two years of special course 
Boys especially are usually in a big hurry to begin making money. 
in holding them to the fixed purpose of @ thorough education. 


Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 


ffers the BROAD EDUCATION su Beeste d above. 
— ication and is generally conceded by those who know its work to rank high in the CHAR- 
ng within its influence. 

Catalogue and full information on request. 





A Broad Educa- 
tion is Needed by 
the Farm Boy 


and Farm Girl 


The YOUNG PEOPLE on the farm 

are as important factors in their 
neighborhood as those living in 
the cities. The majority of the 

leaders in all lines of business an: 

politics come from the farm. T his 
end is reached in most Cases as a 
result ofa broad education. Young 
people must find themselves, must 
know their own powers as w ell a= 


Parents have a duty 


Wisdom dictates. ‘‘Take time to 


It ranks NUMBER ONE in the Government 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY THE EDITOR 


ml 





L. issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 


reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has bee 


obtained 
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we for Christian 


said unto his disciples, 


nl — agenee come; but woe unto 
whom they come. 
f a millstone were 





rather than that 
thy brother ee 


; and 1 seven times 
saying, I repent; 


And the apostles said unto the 
ye had faith as a grain 


is sycamine tree, Be thou rooted up, 
be thon planted in the sea; and it 
But who is there 
a servant plowing or 
ping sheep, that will say unto him, 
from the field, 


and will not rather say un- 
wherewith I may 


t eat and drink? (9) 
Doth he thank the servant because he 


have done all the things that are 
say, We are unprofit- 


. Jesus which have 
appeared both to the 


He aon to 


and proc laim a pure de- 


. Who would not like t 
who would not like to 





f wealth, as outlined in the 


man and Lazarus, and many 
understand how 


could get along 
Him to give in these clos- 
days of the Perean ministry some 


in this new spiritual democracy. 
chief difficulty in understanding 
directions has been 


meaning of the word 
appears in the Old Version. 
With us to make angry or to give cause 
anger or displeasure. 
tural usage, now obsolete with us, but 


to stumble or 
We can easily see how 
the modern usage grew out of the an- 
One man, whether maliciously 
irit. puts a stumbling block in 
another’s way trips him. 


ones our “offend” is the result 
of what the old or Scriptural meaning 
Hence in Scrip- 
it means to cause to 
“Our offenses,” for which 
“was delivered up,” 


Another word needs definition: 
In Scripture usage the world 
means men—the mass of men living in 
disorder and confusion—a directly op- 
posite meaning 
plied to the material world. 
means the material world made as God 
made it, a thing of order and beauty. 
in writing his wonder- 
ful description of this world called his 
book “The Cosmos,” 


that when ap- 


using the Greek 


Keeping all this in mind, let us read 
the first verse of the lesson. i 





impossible,.”” He tells us, “but that oc- 
casions of stumbling should come.” 
The mass of men don’t like God. They 
don't like His laws. They don’t like 
men who do like God, and who try to 
live according to His laws. There- 
fore they will try to cause them to 
stumble, to fall into sin. The world 
hated Jesus because they did not like 
His teachings. They tempted Him 
time and again. They will tempt His 
disciples. 

His disciples have a hard problem 
before them: to live in the world, but 
not of the world; to keep themselves 
free from the evil spirit that rules the 
world. Jesus says: If a man attempts 
to Jead astray one of these believers, 
to cause him to forsake his Master, 
to lose faith in God, and does this de- 
liberately, it would have been better 
for him if the big stone used in grind- 
ing grain had been tied around his 
neck and he had been thrown into the 
sea—the sea of Galilee, of course. It 
would have been better for him to have 
been drowned before he led one of 
“these little ones,” these disciples of 
mine, into sinful ways, before he had 
ruined an immortal soul. 

It seems a hard saying, but when 
we come to think about it, why not? 
For Jesus is not speaking here of un- 
intentional or accidental stumbling 
blocks that may be the occasion of 
putting in anyones way, but the de- 


liberate tempting of young or weak 
Christians to forsake their God. That 
implies enmity to God Himself, and 


willful moral injury to the young in 
years or in experience. 
Having thus in the most pointed 


Way warned them to give no occasion 
for stumbling, to lead no man into sin, 
He tells them to take no offense; that 
is, not to allow any man to lead them 


into the sin by showing an unforgiv- 
ing spirit. Some of the greatest temp- 
tations to sin will grow out of your 
relations with your brother. A brother 
will sometimes sin against you, will 
do you wrong. Don't let that tempt 
you to get back at him, and do him 
wrong. If he revile you, revile not 
again. Don’t lose your temper; keep 
your mouth shut. Have faith in him. 


If he is truly a child of God, and you 
do the right thing, he will think it 
over when he cools ‘off and ask you to 
forgive him. When he does, forgive 
him. If he repeats the offense fre- 
quently, and asks you to forgive him, 
forgive him. If he does not ask for- 
giveness, when he has cooled down, 
talk the matter over with him. If he 
will not listen, enlist the good offices 
of friends; and if he repents, forgive 
him. “If thy brother sin against thee, 
go, show him his fault between thee 
and him alone; if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. But if he 
hear thee not, take with thee one or 
two more, that at the mouth of two 
witnesses or three, every word may 
be established.” 

We read then that the apostles (the 
twelve, who were afterwards to be 
apostles), said unto Jesus: ‘Increase 
our faith.” I take it that this does 
not mean faith in God, although that 
is the source of faith in man; but that 
it is speaking distinctly and specifi- 
cally about faith in a brother, in the 
reality of his religion. So Jesus said 
to them: If you had faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, you might say to 
this sycamine (sycamore) tree: Be 
pulled up by the root and planted in 
the sea; and it would obey. As a mat- 
ter of course, Jesus is speaking here 
by way of illustration. He means to 
say that if you really have faith in 
your brother, faith in man, and will 
walk humbly before your God, you can 
do things that now seem to you im- 
possible. If you keep yourselves from 
sinning and have faith in the power 
of God to transform human nature, 
even at its worst, you can influence 
men in a way and to an extent that 
would seem almost miraculous. 

There is a deeper truth here than 
I fear many of us realize. Have you 
not noted that the men who have the 
greatest influence over men _ and 


whose influence lasts, are those who 
have faith in men? Have you noticed 
that those who have the greatest in- 
fluence in the church are those who 





of the kingdom, 
sees and publicans believed.) 
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4:5 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich, 
Send me immediately your Catalog No.440. 
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direct from our mills in five states. 
choicest timber, 
selected for every house. 


Our mills are located in Michigan, 
Texas, Missouri and Oregon, 
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tee to you—ask us about it. 
maker. 


work, hardware and labor 


Elouses are shipped everywhere. 
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Aladdin 
Readi-Cut 


House $998 


send for catalog today. 









a es 
includes all material needed to build the house. 





Pric 


See specifications. Can ship same day order is rec« 


4 Send This Coupon Today 


Get the big Aladdin catalog of beautiful 

\ | Readi- Cut houses and farm buildings today. 
Over100 different designs, pictures and floor plans 
for each, with price under each house. 
save a third—get better lumber 
material shipped you quicker. 
make us prove it to your satisfaction. 


Rush Shipment from Five Millis << 


Aladdin houses are shipped by fast freight eo 


Send in the coupon— 


the finvst that grows, 
High prices, big 
profits and costly freight are cut out. Quick 
shipment of every Aladdin house or barn is 
made direct from our nearest mill to you. 
Florida, 
giving us the 
greatest distributing organization of any lumber manutacturer in the country. 


Sturdy as Old Hickory 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses defy the wind, rain and 
snow. They stand the durability test of extremes in 
weather. In thecoldest parts of the North—Alaska 
and Northern Canada, in the dampest parts of 
the West, in the hot and torrid districts of the 
South, where the real weather tests are possi- 
Aladdin Houses are 
the greatest satisfaction. 
material are the highest in quality—will stand 
the wear and tear of the weather—Aladdin 
Readi-Cut buildings are as sturdy as old hickory. 


Aladdin “cc: Buildings $137 to $5,000 


One dollar for every knot any customer can find in our Red 
Cedar Siding shipped from Bay City is the 1914 Aladdin guaran- 
The Aladdin System of building 
enables you to buy all the material direct from the 
You save four profits on the lumber, mill- 
no middlemen. Aladdin 
Every piece of 
material comes to you cut to fit, ready to drive 
the nails—eliminating waste of lumber. 
din Readi-Cut Houses, bungalows, cottages 
and farm buildings from $137 to $5,000— 
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THE WEDGE 
25 cents per year—a 
magazine on build- 
ing sent out once 
a month. Send 
subscription 
with this 
coupon, 





You can 
and have your 
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Aladdin lumber and 
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What You Get For 
the Aladdin Price 


The Aladdin price includes every- 
thing needed to build—ail framing 
lumber, sheathing, siding, cut to fit, 
shingles, interior finish, doors, win- 
dows glazed, plaster board or lath 
@ and plaster, hardware, nails, locks, 
knobs, paints and oils for two coats, 
inside and outside complet tei nstruc- 
wanna and illustra- E ; 
Tear off cou- 
ponand send ped catalog today. 


North American Construction Co. 
445AladdinAve. Bay City, Mich. 











faith in renewed hu- 
with all its faults and im- 
perfections? Have faith in men, in 
Christian men, even when they seem- 
ingly do wrong and actually wrong 
you. 

He then warns them in the last four 
verses of the lesson that in case they 
succeed in saving men through faith 
in them, and growing out of that, faith 
in God, they must not take spiritual 
pride in it and say: We did it, as 
Moses said: ‘Shall we bring you 
forth water out of this rock?” Re- 
member that when you have done all 
this and more, you have done noth- 
ing more than the Chrigtian’s duty. 
You are servants of the Master. 

Then He adds: What man is there 
of you, who has a servant plowing or 
feeding cattle, who, when he comes in 
from work in the evening would say 
to him: Come and sit down and eat 
Rather he will say: Serve me first; 
then after I am through, eat your own 
supper. This evidently was the cus- 
tom of the time. Does the master 
thank his servant because he did the 
things he was paid to do? You are 
servants of the Master, and when you 
have done all these things which I 
have commanded you, you must not 
regard yourselves as buying your way 
into the kingdom. For the kingdom 
of heaven is not to be purchased by 
good works or by any other service. It 
is a gift. It is of grace, and not a 
debt. Therefore, your position should 
be to say: After doing the best we 
can, we have done nothing more than 
was our duty—a duty growing out of 
the gift of God to us, not of any 
works of righteousness that we have 
done. (This was evidently intended 
to point out by way of contrast the 
system of good works and inheritance 
in which both Phari- 


have the greatest 
man nature, 








The greatest difficulty in ordering 
our lives according to the teachings of 
this lesson, comes in the third verse: 
“If thy brother sin, rebuke him.” The 
best interpretation of this passage is 
found in Galations, 6:1: srethren, 
if any man be overtaken in any tres- 
pass, ye who are spiritual restore such 
a one in a spirit of gentleness; look- 
ing to thyself, lest thou also be tempt- 


ed.” It is easy to rebuke. It is quite 
natural. The fact is that in our in- 
most hearts we rather like to do it, 


and in anything else than a spirit of 
gentleness or bearing in mind our own 
faults and weaknesses. That is one 
reason why there is not more real 
brotherhood among Christians. 

Jesus, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
anticipated this: “If, therefore, thou 
art offering thy gift at the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way, first be reconciled to thy brother 
and then come and offer thy gift.” 

It is one of the most difficult things 
in the Christian life to tell a brother 
in a spirit of gentleness and meekness 
wherein he has given offense. It nev- 
er should be done in the presence of 
another, and should never be done on 
impulse, but after careful thought and 
study of his weakness and our own, 
and after seeking help from above 

Then,-again, we have some difficulty 
in obeying the injunction to forgive 
him. We are very likely to say: 
“Well, I’ll forgive this time, but see 
that it does not happen again.” This 
is not forgiveness at all, but a mani- 
festation of self-pride, which is likely 
to do anything else than win the con- 
fidence of the offending brother. Noth- 
ing so tests the real character of a 
man as his ability to rebuke in the 
spirit of Christ, and to forgive in that 


| same spirit. 
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LITTLE 


needle, that 
being stitched. 


knife 
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Another improvement that 


makes it possible to 


suits at once 
Another that 


nositions for buttons. 


Add up several hundred of these 


have a big one that comes hack to you in two ways—better 
workmanship and better quality of materials. 

Go to the Clothcraft Store and t on one of the 
different models of No. 5130 Blue Serge Special. It 
represents the very st workmanship, style, comfort, fit 
and durability that » can put into a fifteen-dollar suit 
of men’s cloth It’s the final result of sixty-cight years 
of the jentific clothes-making already mentioned. 

We'll be glad to send you the new Style Book 
: oe +i r : how lng ( ruit 1 t 10 to $20 y 
ant t a th sample of 5130 Blue Serge nd to 
ot « give a personai note f int ction 

to the nearest Clotheratt Store. 
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Saves 


and much more accurately. 
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The Joseph & Feiss Company 


oun 
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———— 


631 St. 


Le 
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A Cut and a Stitch that Save Time 



















side of the 
while it is 


the 
cloth 


right by 
ims the 


cut the cloth for twenty 


veral minutes in marking the 


» little savings and you 





led 18460—Oldest M 


Clair Ave., N. W. 


tkers of Alen’s Clothes in America 


Cleveland, Sixth City 





Sana The Secret Strength In 


lowa Gates 


is the thick wall of the tubing made 7 
high carbon spring steel. When a bull 
hits your gate, it can’t be too strong. A 
weaker gate than the lowa will not turn 
your stock, 


Measure the Wall of the Tubing 


Do not be deceived by the outside 


)diameter; it may be the same. 


® IOWA GATE CO., 


Ask Your Dealer for lowa Gates. 


5th St., Cedar Falls, lowa 











7 a ¥ aX FX 
Cant-Sag Gal es Last 5 Tames ve ia 


I'll save you big money on your farm gates. 
astonishingly low prices on CAN’T-SAG GATES AND GATE STEELS that you simply 


can’t afford to build another clumsy, all wood gate. My FREIGHT PAID PRICES are half what others 
and gas pipe gates 









charge for short-lived steel, wire 


30 Days’ Free Trial—5S Year Guarantee 


My new catalog quotes such 
















I give 30 —y free trial and a signed 5. 


any leng’ 





(6) Send A FREE Gate Catalog Today 


narantee 
why Can’t-Sag Gates outsell and outlast yall ot ers Re: 

When you +. this book you can either select complete CAN 
inted or unpainted or if you prefer 


you 





‘Send for my big free Gate Catalog at once—see 
what other formers and : tc 4 acon —— ee 
"T-SAG C ATES. | Ready to y hei 
can order ky ‘the GATE STE ELST fable famnd Be 

everything but the boards) . these vou can ‘build your own 
Gates in 30 minutes and SAVE Bic MONEY. 


Note These Special Features 
Each board double bolted between 4 pairs irs of ANGLE STEEL 
uprights and . TRANG UrAR TRUS ropa ES. 
enforced SELF-LOCKING HING G vate 
ways —always hangs s square and plu = » 
i. {furnished et slight adx mittonal cost) 
_ over deep snow or allows sma ‘oO ‘to ssunder. Write to 

FreeCatalog and FREIGHT PREPAID OFFER TODAY .Address 
AV Rowe. Pres. Rowe Mfz.Co 466 Adams St. Galesburg. Ill. 
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Built in various styles and 
sizes to suit your 
purpose 






































he jstudiiiones Farm Gate is a Wonder 


Raises itself and you can lower it w ith one hé and. Sl lam 
it shut and automatic latch will hold it against all 
stock at any elevation desired. No pot. gate like it. 
The Champion Flexible All Steel Farm 


Gate has extra strong frame and double 
latch. Our method of construction does away with 
malleable cast iron connections; 

joints in frame. No. 9 wire fabric 

any farm gate. is strongly woven. 
Gate wil! stand the severest strain. 
can open and close it. Fully gu iteed. 


, the heaviest 
The Champic 





this gate before you buy. The price is right. Catalog 
free. Dealers wanted everywhere. 
CHAMPION (MANUFACTURING COMPANY  414.B Ave. CEDAR PAPIDS, 1OWA (OWA 





NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK: INSURANCE CO, 


PAID UP CAPITAL $100,000. ASSETS $175,000 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ON DEPOSIT WITH 


THE 


IOWA 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


GOOD PRODUCING AGENTS WANTED 


ADDRESS HOME OFFICE, 





DES MOINES, IOWA 













antomat ic 


cuts out 4 needless 
used { 





So simple a child 
Learn about 


FARMER 


May 15, 1914, 





Treating Flax With Formal- 
dehyde to Prevent Flax 
Sickness 


writes: 


treating 


An Jowa correspondent 
“What is the method of 
formalin?” 

Montana 


with 
experiment station 


gives directions for this method as 
? 


formalde- 
using one 
cent for- 


solution of 
vessel, 


up a 
hyde in a wooden 
pound of commercial 40 per 
malin to forty gallons of water. Apply 
with a high pressure sprayer with a 
fine nozzle, stirring the seed with the 
back of a garden rake while the spray 
is going on, using about half a gallon 
of the solution to a bushel of flax. 
only enough of the spraying solution 
to thoroughly dampen the seed. Keep 
the flax stirred thoroughly for a short 
time after spraying until the moisture 
is well absorbed Then heap it up 
and cover with blankets or sacks that 
have been well treated with formal- 
dehyde, and let it stand for two or 
three hours. Then stir it up and dry 
it out, taking pains to break up any 
lumps that have matted together. Put 
into sacks that have been treated with 


Use 





| formaldehyde. A watering pot or a 
| Whisk broom will not give as good re- 
sults with an oily seed like flax, be- 
| cause the solution is not so well dis- 
tributed by such means. A clean field 
may become infested by straw, chaff, 
or dust being blown or otherwise 
transported from diseased flax or flax 
ground.” 
Our correspondent should not be 
confused by the use of the words “for- 
malin” and “formaldehyde.” As they 


|} are commonly used, they refer to the 
| same substance, which is a 40 per 
cent solution of formaldehyde gas in 
Water. 


Lime Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would it be all right to spread fine- 
ly crushed lime rock on oats after 
they are up? Would it be good to put 
lime rock on alfalfa after the first 
crop is taken off? Would it be injuri- 
ous to the lime rock to leave it lying 
in a heap with a roof over it?” 

Finely crushed lime rock spread on 
oats after they are up would probably 
do the oats no good, but might be of 
help to the clover seeded with the 
oats. If the finely crushed lime rock 
vas put on too thick, there would be 
chance of injury to the oats because 


of the leaves being covered. As to 
this point, our correspondent must be 
the judge after he tries putting on the 


lime rock. Asa 
which to put on 
rowing it in after 
plowed. 
Limestone has been put on alfalfa 
| after the first crop has been taken off, 
| with very good results. The benefits 
| to be expected by the application of 
limestone on alfalfa will vary greatly. 


rule, the best way in 
limestone is by har- 
the ground has been 


On soil poor in lime, the yield might 
be doubled by such an application, 
while on other soils there might be 


no results whatever. 

It is perfectly safe to leave lime- 
stone lying in a heap with a roof over 
it. Exposure to the air affects burned 
or slaked lime, but has no influence 
on ordinary lime rock. 





Sawdust as Fertilizer 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to hear from someone 
as to the value of sawdust to the land. 
I have a big bank of sawdust on my 
land. I have never seen any discus- 
sion in farm papers on the value of 
sawdust. Is it worth hauling out? 
| One of my neighbors claims that saw- 
: | dust is p eet ‘ntal to the soil.” 
Sawdust contains about one-third as 
much plant food, pound for pound, as 


manure, but the plant food in saw ea 
becomes available to plants much 
more slowly than the plant food of 


manure. A good way to use sawdust 
is as bedding. It soaks up the liquid 
manure to good advantage. Spread on 
in connection with manure, sawdust 
would rot much more rapidly than if 
spread on by itself. 

We would assign to sawdust a valu- 
ation of 40 or 50 cents a ton. It will 
probably pay our correspondent . to 
spread this sawdust on the land when 
he comes to a time when there is no 





other work pressing. 
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Save a Team During 
Harvest — Run Your 
Binder with 2 horses and a 


Cushman Engine 


Better than 4 horses without the 
engine. Team simply draws ma- 
chine. Engine does all operating. 
Sickle never stops when bull wheel 
skids. —_ Easily 
attached to any 
a binder. 4-cycie 























Weight A 167 pounds 


Quickly detached for any other farm 
power work, Delivers full 4H. P. Speed 
changed while running. Has patented 
clutch pulley with sprocket for chain drive 
to double sprocket on binder. Schebler 
Carburetor. Also 2-cylinder 6-H. P. up to 
20-H. P. heavy duty, light weight specialty 
farm engines. State size wanted. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
.2028N St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Farm Cushman 
The Original Binder Engine 



























This 
F Book Tells ¥ 
You How To 


| MAKE YOUR CAR GO| 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power. slows dowa 
your car. and wears it out. Cut down fric- 
tion to the limit, speed up your car and save 
repairs by using Dixon’s Graphite 
® Transmission and Differential 
Grease. No. 677 and other Dixon 
> Graphite Auto Lubricants. Tlie 
a graphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
heat! ng, noise and wear, and lengthens the 
life and increases the mileage of your 
car. Write today for the hook, ““Lubri 
cating The Motor.”’ No. 44, telling the 

best lubricant for every auto bearing. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., 

: by the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
Np CRUCIBLECO. « 
EST.1827 af 


















Rebuilt Motorcycles 


We deal exclusively in used motorcycles and 
sell exclusively by mail. Every machine 1s com- 
pletely rebuilt in our own repair department 
and guaranteed. Yuu buy from an actual photo- 
graph. Write at once for our weekly list of bar- 
gains from $50 to $175 in all makes. 

NOTE—QOur rider agents are making money. You 
may be the man to represent us in your territors 

Detroit Motorcycle Sales Co. 
11 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Stronger Than Three 














WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 







Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
latch locks gate, you don’t have to 
it. The whole gate raises to switf 
above snowbanks (other gates drag in the enow at 
the pane end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 deye 
tria 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
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| THE DAIRY 




















» readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
this department. Questions concerning dairy 


management will be cheerfully answered. 


“i Breeds Paid Best in 
First Year’s Work 


“he result of the first year’s work 
Dickinson County Cow Testing 











oi tne 

Association has emphasized the im- 
portance of keeping special dairy 
breeds of milk cows for that section 
of Kansas. One hundred and thirty- 


four cows included in the association 
have complete records for twelve 
months, and with one exception the 


ten best cows were dairy bred ani- 
mals. It was not surprising to find 
the ten poorest cows with no trace 
of dairy blood. Forty-one of the 


cows had a credit of 300 pounds of fat 


or over, and all of these were cows 
having dairy blood, excepting three. 
The ten best dairy cows showed a 


profit of $96.43 each, while the same 
number of the poorest cows made an 
average profit of only $15.24 each— 
meaning that one of the former, so far 
as profit is concerned, was equivalent 
to more than six of the latter. 

The association was organized in No- 
vember, 1912, in codperation with the 
Kansas Agricultural College and the 
local business men of Abilene. It be- 
gan with a membership of twenty-two 
dairy farmers, whose herds aggregat- 
ed 379 cows. One dollar per cow was 
charged, but each member had to pay 
for a minimum of twelve cows, 
whether he had that many or not. 

On a whole, cows included in the 
association proved much superior to 
the average cow of the state, which 
produces only about 100 pounds of fat 
a year. The average for each cow in 
he association was 6,019 pounds of 
milk and 246 pounds of fat for the 
year, worth $90.48. The calf and ma- 
nure were considered an offset for the 
labor in considering the cost and the 
profit. The average cost of feed was 
$35.59 a year, and the net profit $54.89. 
Several exceptionally good cows were 
found, while some poor ones also 
were discovered. The best cow pro- 
duced 546 pounds of fat during the 
year, while there were thirty-seven 
with a credit of more than 250 pounds. 
Fourteen produced from 350 to 400 
pounds of fat, and twenty-five between 
300 and 350 pounds. 

Individual cow records mean much 
in placing a value on the cow as well 
as on her offspring. A practical ex- 
ample of this is had by following the 
sales of a bull calf of one of the grade 
Holstein cows. When the test was 
started, the cow was not considered 
of exceptional merit, and the owner 
sold her bull calf to a neighbor for 
$5. The cow showed up exceptionally 
well during the first few months, and 
the calf changed hands at $18. When 
the cow’s record showed better than 
540 pounds of fat for the year, the calf 
was sold again, and this time for $50. 
The owner of the cow, since knowing 
her record, will not think of selling 
this year’s calf at the same figure he 
did last year, but will ask $25 or more 
for it instead of $5. In the same way, 
the value of all the best showing cows 
and their offspring will take a big leap 
which, will more than pay the owners 
for the expense in connection with 
belonging to the association. Others 
will know which cows to let the butch- 
er have and which ones to keep for 
breeding purposes. It will be interest- 
ing to compare next year’s average 
profit with what it was this year. 

When one belongs to a cow testing 
association, he knows not only what 
each of his cows produces, but what 
the feed for each one costs. The as- 
sociation tester makes this informa- 
tion available without any inconven- 
ience to the owner and at a very rea- 
sonable expense. Suppose a farmer 
has $150 to invest. Naturally he wants 
it to make him the greatest profit and 
at the same time be a safe invest- 
ment. If a friend tells him where he 
can place it so it will net $96 instead 
of $15, this information is worth more 
than a dollar to him. When he has 
cows valued at $150 each, that is all 
the information costs him, taking the 
difference between the best and the 
poorest cows of the Dickinson associa- 
tion as a guide. ‘ 

The records of the first year showed 








that it cost more to feed’some of the 
poorest cows than it did those which 
made the most profit. It cost more to 
feed some than they paid back in but- 
ter and milk products. Comparing the 
ten best with the ten poorest cows, the 
average feed cost of the best was 
$44.35, while that of the poorest was 
$28.44, a difference of about $16. But 
the average profit of the ten best was 
$96, and of the ten poorest $15, a dif- 
ference of $81. An additional feed 
cost for each animal meant a differ- 
ence in profit of $81. It is not the cost 
it takes to keep a cow, nor what she 
produces that counts, but the net prof- 
it after the cost is deducted from the 
value of her products. This is, the in- 
formation supplied by the records of 
a cow testing association to each mem- 
ber at an average cost of only a dol- 
lar a cow. 

The Dickinson association is said to 
be the first cow testing association to 
have been organized in Kansas. The 
agricultural college stands ready to 
assist any community which is inter- 
ested in the work. Experts from the col- 
lege will work out the plans and de- 
tails, so about all that is necessary 
for the farmers is to show the interest 
and enough agree to join so that their 
combined fees of a dollar a year per 
cow will pay the tester’s salary. With 
the Dickinson association, the business 
men’s association of Abilene furnished 
the milk testing apparatus and mate- 
rial with which to work. 





Salting Butter 


A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: 

“Will you please give me the cor- 
rect amount of salt to use in making 
butter? I am going to make butter to 
keep for several months, and will be 
glad to hear from you.” 

The correct amount of salt to use 


in making butter is dependent upon a | 


number of conditions. As a general 
rule, an ounce to the pound is consid- 
ered about right, but his may need to 
be more or less, according to the taste 
,of those who are to eat the butter and 
the conditions under which it is 
churned. As our correspondent is to 
keep the butter for several months, we 
would advise a liberal amount of salt, 
if the family does not object to a rath- 
er salty butter. 

Salt acts as a preservative in check- 
ing the activity of germs that other- 
wise cause its decomposition. Unsalt- 
ed butter soon becomes rancid, while 
carefully salted butter may be kept in 
fairly good condition for months. 

In making butter for later use, the 
cream should be properly handled and 
ripened. Do not let it get too sour, 
and churn it at a cool temperature, so 
that the butter will “come” in the 
granular form. Then drain off the but- 
termilk and wash it once in a liberal 
amount of good, cold water. In salt- 
ing the butter, whether in the churn 
or regular butter-worker, see that the 
salt is evenly distributed and _ thor- 
oughly worked into the butter. An 
ounce and a half to the pound prob- 
ably would not be too much, as some 
of the excess salt will work out in the 
brine. Too much salt makes butter 
gritty, and may make it mottled if 
not evenly distributed. 

Lined butter tubs are preferable to 
crocks for keeping butter, as with 
these the air can be kept out. Do not 
put the butter next to the tin, but line 
this with parchment butter paper and 
fill the tub to within an inch or two of 
the top. Spread a piece of cheesecloth 
over the butter, and fill the remaining 
space with salt, and then nail it up 
tightly. Keep it in a cool cellar, and 
do not open until ready to use. Some- 
times a few chunks of saltpeter is put 
with the butter when it is packed. It 
may help to keep the butter, but the 
practice is not generally recommend- 
ed, although there is no serious objec- 
tion to it. 


To Grade Cream 


Most creameries pay the same price 
for butter-fat in cream, no matter if it 
is sour, sweet, dirty or tainted. There 
are a few creameries which pay from 
2 to 5 cents more per pound for but- 
ter-fat in clean cream. We _ under- 
stand that butter-makers are quite 





generally willing that a distinction be 
made between  butter-fat 


in clean, 

















as superior to other 
separators as other 
separators are to 
gravity creaming 


"THE above heading sums up the cream separator case, as it 

concerns every prospective buyer of a separator and every, 
user of an inferior separator, in as few words as it could well 
be put. 


OTHER separators skim cleaner than is possible on the aver- 
age with gravity creaming, and De Laval Cream Separators 
skim as much closer still than other separators, particularly under 
the harder conditions of cool milk, running heavy cream or 
separating the milk of stripper cows. 
THER separators produce a cream superior to gravity cream- 
ing, and De Laval cream is smoother, less frothy and so 
much better than the cream of other separators that De Laval 
made butter always scores highest in every important contest. 


OTHER separators save time and labor over gravity setting or 

creaming of milk, and De Laval Separators, by reason of 
their easier turning, greater capacity, easier cleaning and easier 
handling, save a great deal of time and labor over other separators. 


OTHER separators save their cost every year, as a rule, over 
gravity creaming, and De Laval Separators save their cost 

every year over other separators and last from ten to twenty 

years, or on an average five times as long as other separators. 


DE LAVAL Separators cost a little more than other separators, 
but very little, and they soon save that small difference and 
go on saving it every few months for all the years they last. 


WHY STOP HALF WAY IN BUYING 
A CREAM SEPARATOR ? 


Wry then but half solve the problem of best results and 

greatest economy in dairying by the purchase of an inferior 
separator or go on dairying with this important problem but 
half solved if you are already using an 
inferior separator that you might so 
easily replace with a De Laval ? 


WHY not solve it now in the only 
sure and safe way possible? If 

you haven't a‘separator, buy a De Laval. 
you have a poor 
separator, replace it 
with a De Laval. If it 
is not convenient to pay 
cash you may buy a 
De Laval on such liberal 
terms that it will actually 
save and pay for itself. 






Every De Laval local 
agent is glad of the 
opportunity to prove 
every claim here 
made. It willcost you 
nothing and may save 
you much to give him 
the opportunity. If 
you don’t know the 
nearest De Laval 
agent, simply address 
the nearest main 
office, as below: 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 























sweet cream, and that in dirty, sour | separate, and that the butter be sold 


cream, but the patrons of the creamer- | separately, and that the patrons be 
ies are usually against it. recompensed according to the price 

Recently, at a meeting of the pa- | brought by the two kinds of butter. 
trons of a Minnesota codperative | This motion was carried overwhelm- 


ingly. It will be interesting during the 
coming months to watch as to wheth- 
er or not the patrons will become con- 
vinced of the desirability of paying an 
increased price for a pound of butter- 
fat in pure, sweet cream. 


creamery, it was moved that 3 cents 
more per pound be paid for butter- 
fat in sweet, clean cream than in sour, 
dirty cream. The motion was lost by 
a decisive vote. It was then moved 
that the two grades of cream be kept 
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My Ten-Year-Old Boy 
Turns with Ease the 


BEATRICE 


Cream Separator 








Says Farmer Onswon 
I've been up one side and down the 
other of this cream separator question 
for 20 years, and I'm for the Beatrice 
Cream Separator every time. 

The Beatrice is the one high-grade sepe 
arator that is sold at a reasonable price. 


Weall havesome respect for our pocket- 
books. None of us farmers want to 
pay out $100 to $125 when we can get 
the same thing for $65 to $85. 


Well, that’s the cream separator situa- 
tion. The Beatrice sells at $85 for the 
largest size machine, 1000 lbs. capacity. 
Other high grade separators sell for 
$110 and upwards for Jess capacity. 


The Beatrice gives you— 


Clean skimming, easyclean- 
ing, easy running, conven- 
ience, long life, big capac- 
ity. It skims cold milk as 
well as warm milk. 


e 
Compare other machines with the 
Beatrice ; you’ll agree with me that you 
pay more for them than the Beatrice 
price, but you do not get as good a 
machine for your money, 


Take my advice and investigate the 
Beatrice. Write to nearest office below 
for free catalog and name of local 
dealer near you. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
CHICAGO 


Des Moines, la., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
Kan., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











TABER LINED SILO 


Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- zim 


















lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, “4.4 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. [Wb (Se 
e latest improved silo. A woodstave | 
< ce of lumber. Entire silo creo- pert — 
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Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof a — 
best manufactured tt 


Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
Vox of ESTABLISHED 1855. T 
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95 AMERICAN 
wa. CREAM 


SEPARATOR | 


FREE TRIAL. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Fasy running. Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, 
ir handsome freecatalog Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. exrnch0®ctm.v. 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
If you need a good, steady. sober man, write 
ank. Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
no charge to employer or employee. 
Our obje to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jenuisp Agricultural Soctety, 
7o4a W. 12th St., Chicago, ill. 




















Temporary Cow Pasture 
Questions 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a field that. was seeded 
to clover last year, but there is very 
little clover left on it this spring. A 
number of the plants were heaved 
out of the ground. Do you consider 
that it would be practical to seed this 
field to rye and rape, drilling in the 
mixture without preparation of the 
ground? In this way we would leave 
what clover we Our purpose 
would be to get as much pasture as 
we can for this season, for our plan 
is to break up the field next year. 
There would be no great benefit in 
trying for a stand of clover again. Is 
rape a safe pasture plant for cattle? 
We would want to pasture cattle on 
this field. If you do not consider this 


have. 


plan advisable, please suggest some 
way of getting the field seeded for 


pasture without an exceptional out- 
lay for seed.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
drill in on this land a mixture of oats, 
wheat, barley and rye, or whatever 
small grain he has available, together 
with three or four pounds of rape per 
acre, Of the small grain mixture we 
would use about two bushels per acre. 
If most of the clover is destroyed, it 
might be advisable to disk up this 
field before drilling in the small grain 
and rape mixture. If, however, there 
is a considerable growth of clover, we 


would drill in without disking, using 
about a bushel of the small grain 


mixture instead of two bushels per 
acre, 
Rape, like clover and other succu- 


lent plants, is likely to cause bloat in 





cattle unless they are accustomed to | 


it Sometimes it taints the milk of 
dairy cattle. This may generally be 
avoided, however, by pasturing dairy 
cows on rape immediately after milk- 
ing, and not during the two or three 
hours previous to milking. 
Rape and small grain 
cheapest temporary pasture 
which we are acquainted. 


make the 
with 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“What is the best thing to sow for 
cow pasture this season. My farm is a 
sandy loam. I thought I would sow 
oats and Hungarian millef. When 
should I seed, and what should I use? 
I want pasture as early as possible.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
depend mainly on a seeding of a mix- 
ture of oats, barley, wheat and rye, 
using whatever proportion happens to 
be convenient, and seeding at the rate 
of about two bushels per acre. With 
this succotash seeding he might mix 
in two or three pounds of rape, eight 
or ten pounds of sweet clover, and 
five or six pounds of ordinary clover, 
to furnish pasture in the fall after the 
smail grain is gone. To further sup- 
plement this pasture in the fall, we 
would suggest seeding some cane or 
millet. We would treat these as soil- 
ing crops, cutting them with a mower 
and feeding green to the cows. 

The small grain mixture we would 
seed early in May. Cane and millet 
may be seeded any time in June or 
early July. For cane and millet it 
would be well to prepare a good seed 


bed by plowing and disking. The 
small grain mixture, however, would 
do all right on ground which has 


been disked two or three times with- 
out plowing. 


Cream Test Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know if cream can 
be successfully tested which contains 
more than 50 per cent of butter-fat. 
About what per cent of butter-fat 
should cream contain to be sent to a 
creamery ?” 

Most cream sent to creameries runs 
between 20 and 35 per cent. The bot- 
tles used in cream testing do not have 
graduations marked on the necks for 
more than 30 to 50 per cent. It would 
be possible to test cream which con- 
tains more than 50 per cent of butter- 
fat, but the ordinary cream test bottle 
is not made for running a test on such 
cream. 

Thirty per cent is a good test for 
cream sent to the creamery, and is 
about what most creameries desire. 

Hundreds of milk testers are stored 
away and are not used from“one year’s 
end to another. Get them out and 
make a test of each cow at least once 
a month during the year. 

















The Glory 
of Farm Life 


HE full joy of living, the satisfaction 
T of conscious power and independ- 
ence, the ability to lift the burdens 

of drudgery from the shoulders of your 














family, to educate your children and to / 
make farming so attractive and so profitable & 
that they will not desert the country for the 


city, these are some of the rewards that you 
should enjoy when you preserve your crops without waste and without 


— INBTESNA 


Thirty-five thousand farmers have proved this for you. Ask any 
one of those who already own Indiana Silos. Look where the cattle are 
finest, where country life is at its best, look at the list of prize winners 
at the state fairs, look where the evidences of prosperity and content- 
ment are most apparent and you will find the Indiana Silo at the very 
heart of farm life. : 

The Indiana Silo keeps silage perfectly. It is sold on terms that 
suit your convenience. It pays for itself over and over again. 

Write today for the story, ““Ghe Watchetower of Prosperity’”’ 
and for our new catalog. Ghey will be sent FREE. 


The Indiana Silo Company 
Anderson, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Fort Worth, Tex. 
dM Union Bldg. 54 Exchange Bldg. 584 Live Stock Ex. Bldg. 
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Des Moines, la. 
584 Indiana Bldg. 
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e” For Concrete Walks — Lehigh 


Be guided by the experience of the big contractors who 
specify Lehigh Cement for concrete walks. Thousands of 
miles of Lehigh Cement Concrete walks, in rural districts, are 
giving durable service. 

You will not feel disturbed over concrete results if you specify 


Our special scientific process endows it with an unusually high 
tensile strength. This strength increases with age and imparts a 


greater strength to the structure as time goeson. Lehigh Cement is 
a dependable safeguard for good concrete structural work. 





You should send for ‘‘ The Modern Farmer’’ —our book that explains 
**Lehigh’’ quality and gives full iustructions on building with concrete. It 
telis how to lay concrete walks and how to build concrete farm buildings. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


269 Consumers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
962 Young Bldg., Allentown, Pa. 


You know the value of concrete 
walks. Thereis nowearouttothem., They 
are easy tokeep clean and never need repairs, 
Build your walks of concreteand use’ Lehigh 














Advertising Not An Expense 





Although it costs considerable money to buy space in good farm papers, 
advertising really is not an expense. 

Whether goods are sold by salesmen or catalogs or newspaper advertising, 
there must be a sales cost. Without some sales cost, there would be no sales. 

Advertising in publications is the cheapest form of reaching people, and 
consequently the selling cost, where such advertising is employed, is usually 
less than where it is not employed. 

Therefore, good advertising may be said to be an economy instead of an 
expense, and the advertiser can give as good value, or even better value, for 

















the same price as the man who does not advertise. 
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Fattening Fall Pigs on 
Pasture 

Illinois correspondent writes: 

Ve are feeding foriy-three head of 
fall pigs, Which will average about 200 
pounds each. They were vaccinated 
last fall, and are in fine condition and 
doing well. They are running on 
about two acres of pasture and get- 
ting all of the corn and tankage that 


they will clean up each day. The 
corn is of exceptionally good quality. 
W- would like to feed these pigs for 
fatty days yet. Do you think that 


they would do equally as well if they 
were shut off of the grass and finished 
with the corn and tankage in a dry 
ot?” 

Several years ago, at the Iowa sta- 


tion, they conducted an experiment on 
this very point. The dry lot pigs 
gained at the rate of1.4 pounds daily, 


compared with 1.2 pounds for the pigs 
on pasture. For 100 pounds of gain, 
the dry lot pigs required 4388 pounds 
of corn and 34 pounds of tankage, as 
compared with 413 pounds of corn and 
32 pounds of tankage for the pigs on 
pasture. The pigs in this experiment 
weighed 125 pounds at the beginning 
in May, and over 300 pounds at he 
finish, in November. With pasture at 
60 cents per pig, and feed at the pres- 
ent prices, the net profit on the pigs 
fattened in the dry lot would probably 
be about 50 cents more than on the 
pigs fattened on pasture. 

\vynen pigs get to a weight of over 
175 pounds, it is wise to put them in 
the dry lot. By so doing, We suspect 
that our correspondent should be able 
to increase his rate of gain by from 
one-sixth t@ one-third of a pound daily 
per hog, and his net profit per hog by 
from 25 cents to $1. 


High-Priced Grain for Pigs 
on Grass 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT have at present about 100 three- 
quarter-blood Hampshire , pigs, two 
weeks old, that I wish you to tell me 
exactly how to handle. I can get 1913 
corn at 70 cents, after an eight-mile 
haul. Old corn is 80 cents; oats, 50 
cents; wheat, 90 cents; oil meal, $1.70 
per cwt.; shipstuff, $31 per ton; and 
tankage, $49 per ton. I will have no 
clover this year on which to turn the 
pigs, and will have nothing but blue 
grass. I am not a believer in doing 
business when I don’t think it is a pay- 
ing proposition. I can not see how 
there is much to be made with grain 
at the prices | have given you. I have 
to haul everything eight miles, until 
corn is ready next fall. Could I make 
anything if I bought 100-pound shotes 
at $8 per cwt., and fed them on blue 
grass with corn at 75 cents, and 60 per 
cent tankage at $49 per ton?” 

Two years ago this summer, at the 
Iowa station, they fed spring pigs on 
blue grass inat had a little white clo- 
ver in it. They fed these pigs corn and 
tankage in the proportion of about 
eight to one, and found as an average 
of the 180 days on pasture, that it re- 
quired 328 pounds of shelled corn and 
44 pounds of tankage to produce 100 
pounds of gain. The pigs gained at 
the average rate of 1.04 pounds daily, 
and the pasture supported twenty-six 
pigs per acre. With corn at 75 cents 
a bushel, tankage at $49 a ton, and 
pasture rent at $6 per acre, the feed 
cost of producing 100 pounds of pork 
in this experiment would have been 
about $5.65. It is possible to raise pigs 
at a profit on blue grass patsure, even 
With grain prices as quoted by our cor: 
respondent. Blue grass as a pasture, 
however, does not compare with alfal- 
fa, clover or rape. 

Will it pay our correspondent to buy 
shotes at $8 per cwt. and feed them 
on blue grass pasture, with corn at 75 
cents a bushel and 60 per cent tank- 
age at $49 a ton? It all depends on 
how good a manager our correspond- 
ent is, and how the hog market holds 
up during the next seven months. If 
he had clover, alfalfa, or rape, he 
could make a good thing out of his 
hogs at this price. On blue grass pas- 
ture, there is some risk to the propo- 
sition. 





| Feeding Silage Once or Twice 


. 
Daily 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have twenty-eight calves in a dry 
lot, which I am feeding all the silage 
in the morning that they will clean up 
by noon. In addition, I am giving two 
nounds of cottonseed meal per calf 
daily, and five pounds of ground corn- 
meal. These calves will average 600 
pounds, and I intend soon to increase 
their average daily ration to ten 
pounds of cornmeal per head. I am 
feeding them hal the cornmeal in the 
morning with the silage. At night I 
feed the meal alone, and in the after- 
noon I give them mixed hay to eat, to- 
gether with oat straw and shredded 


fodder. Would you advise feeding the 
silage twice daily instead of once? 


These calves are doing fine, and at no 
time have I fed the silage more than 
once daily.” 

At the Indiana station for several 
years they fed steers, part of which 
were getfing silage twice daily and 
part of which were getting it only in 
the evening. In the case of the steers 
receiving silage twice daily, no hay 
was fed. As a result of feeding the 
silage twice, a much larger quantity 
of it was consumed, and less corn. 
Feeding silage twice daily slightly de- 
creased the rate of gain, and the cost 
of gain per 100 pounds. The profits 
per steer were slightly in favor of 
those getting silage but once daily. 

In the case of our correspondent’s 
calves, which are soon to be finished, 
it would be wise to continue to feed 
but once daily. Toward the close of 
the feeding period, especially with 
calves, there is danger of feeding too 
much silage for the most economical 
gains. During the winter it might 
have been all right for our correspond- 
ent to have fed the silage twice daily, 
but now it is rather late to make a 
change. 


Producing a 200-Pound Pig at 
Seven Months of Age 


A New Mexico correspondent writes: 


“Approximately how much corn will 
it take to make a 200-pound hog on 
alfalfa pasture? Starting with a 25- 
pound pig, how many days will it take 
to produce a 200-pound hog? These 
pigs will be weil bred and well born, 
and will have the run of plenty of 
good alfalfa pasture, good water, plen- 
ty of shade. They will be kept in a 
healthy condition, and free from lice 
and worms.” 


- 


Experiments at the Iowa station in 
fattening spring pigs on alfalfa pas- 
ture indicate that when corn alone is 
fed, the pigs will gain at an average 
rate daily of from two-thirds to nine- 
tenths of a pound, and will require for 
100 pounds of gain from 360 to 400 
pounds of corn. According to these 
figures, our correspondent = should 
count on about eight months from the 
time of weaning till his pigs reach an 
average weight of 200 pounds, and he 
should figure that each pig will re- 
quire between eleven and twelve bush- 
els of corn. 

If tankage is added to the corn, both 
being hand fed, the average daily gain 
should be about one pound, and it 
should require for 100 pounds of gain 
about 330 pounds of corn and 20 
pounds of tankage or meat meal. 

Last year, at the Iowa station, corn 
was allowed in one self-feeder, and 
tankage or meat meal in the other, the 
pigs being pastured on alfalfa. Fed in 
this way, they made average daily 
gains of 1.22 pounds, and required for 
100 pounds of gain 337 pounds of corn 
and 22 pounds of meat meal. These 
pigs grew from a weight of 25 pounds 
to 200 pounds in about 145 days. In 
other words, 200-pound pigs were pro- 
duced at a little less than seven 
months of age. To bring them to this 
weight from weaning time, took 10.5 
bushels of corn and 45 pounds of meat 
meal. With corn at 60 cents a bushel, 
meat meal at $2.50 per cwt., and alfal- 
fa pasture per pig for the season at 
40 cents, the feed cost of producing 
175 pounds of gain would be $7.82. If 
the young pigs are given a valuation 
of $6 to begin with, we have a total ex- 
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My i Price to you 
5 H. P. bargains in 30 da 
Engine 












e About the Greatest Engine in the World. 


The Galloway is a better engine at a lower price than you can get any- 
where else in the world. Simple in construction. No confusing levers. 
It eats up work. 
others bought Galloway engines on trial the same as you can and kept my 
engine because they couldn't afford to be without it. 
engine on 30 days’ free trial. 
If my Galloway engine doesn’t do the work, send 
it back to me and get your money back. 


Write Me. Get My Catalog, Prices 
and Special Offer 


Learn why Galloway engines are used in United States and 30 foreign 

: My free book proves I save you $50 to $306. 
& output, careful material buying and direct selling do it. 

machinery trebles output without increasing cost. 

® to three million dollars for other farmers, contractors, ete., in the 

United States. 

farm machinery. 

apywhere and top notch quality that has never been equalled. 


Prices Lower 


Than Ever 
Galloway engines high grade, 
4-cycle, water-cooled, hand turned 
battery i 
and-miss governor. 5H. P. engine 
has 5 1-2inch bore, 10-inch stroke. 
99.50. 


I can save you money on your engine or other 


* free trial with & 
year guarantee backed by $25,000 bond, 


Describes and illustrates every Galloway engine. Everything 
from 1 3-4 H P. pumping engine to our 15 H 
portable engine i 


Free Proposition 


artly or entirely without cost to you in the end. 
or engine book and details of plan. 


“ee William Galloway Co. 


SAVE$50tos300 
Buy Direct from Factory 


\30 Days FREE Trial-$25000.Bond 
A 5 Year Guarantee On Materials 
Friends and Neighbors—While I Tell You 














Fifty thousand farmers, contractors and 
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Put it right at the hardest work on your 
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Automatic 
I'm saving two 










I give youa lower price than you can get 







Free Service 
Department 


My engine experts will answer 
any questions relating to ignition, 
carburetor adjustment, timing or 
any other engine point, The simple 
Galloway will run without your 
knowing these points but by know- 
ing them you can get 25% to 50% 
more work out of it. 


Free Engine Book 
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. P. heavy duty 
Lowest prices. 

You can get a gasoline engine, cream separator, 

manure spreader or any other Galloway article, 

No agency scheme. Write 











Address 






225 GALLOWAY STA. 
Waterloo, lowa. 









HOCKING VALLEY 


BLOWER ENSILAGE CUTTER 
one 





The Hocking Valley Blow- 
er Ensilage Cutter is equal, 
in every respect, to any Silo 
Filler made, and superior to 
any other in many ways. 
It is strong, durable, free 
from breakage, guaranteed 
against ‘‘blowing up,’’ is 
light of draft and has unusual 
capacity. Write for illus- 
trated circular and name 
and address of nearest gen- 
eral agent. 


. ay Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 
iad Lancaster, Ohio 





pense of $13.82. If corn alone is hand 
fed, and the same prices are assumed, 
the total cost of a 200-pound pig would 
be about $13.30. By feeding corn alone, 
however, the time of marketing would 
be delayed by two or three months. 
Where meat meal may be had for $2.50 
per cwt, or less, it is probable that it 
will pay to feed it in connection with 
the corn, in order that the pigs may 
be marketed at an earlier age. 


Fattening Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am feeding a load of 1,200-pound 
steers. They have been on feed about 
ten weeks, and at present are eating 
about one-third of a bushel of ear corn 
daily, and all the clover and timothy 
hay they want. The clover will soon 
be out, and I would like either to use 
alfalfa meal, 40 per cent molasses, at 
$25 per ton or oil meal at $35 per ton. 
How much corn should a steer of this 
size eat? Should they be fed a full 
feed of corn and the other feeds, too, 
or should the corn be decreased?” 

It will probably be possible for our 
correspondent by careful management 
to feed a 1,200-pound steer as much as 
twenty-four pounds of corn daily. But 
as to whether or not it will be econom- 
ical for him to do so is another mat- 
ter. By weighing up his steers from 
time to time, and by watching the 
price of corn and of cattle, he must 
determine this point for himself. 

It will probably pay our correspond- 
ent to try adding oil meal to the ra- 
tion. Half a pound of oil meal daily 
per steer will be enough to start with, 
but it will probably pay at the end of 
a week or two to be feeding as much 
as two or three pounds. The oil meal 
at $35 per ton will probably give more 
economical results than alfalfa meal 
at $25. We would not expect the feed- 
ing of the oil meal to make much dif- 





ference in the consumption of corn. 
Such feeds as oil meal and cottonseed 
meal seem to stimulate the appetite 
for other feeds. 

If our correspondent deems it wise 
to push these steers along on full feed, 
he will probably be feeding an average 
daily ration of twenty or twenty-two 
pounds of corn, two or three pounds 
of oil meal, and five or six pounds of 
hay. The gain should be from two to 
two and a half pounds daily. 








The Original Genuin 


Schultz Hog Oiler 


First successful crude oil machine ja 
invented. The hog man’s wish is now 
a reality. 

Hogs positively rid them- 
selves of lice and mange. 
Don’t cost much more than 
inferior imitations. 

The best is the cheapest. 
der a written guarantee to do the 
business. We want a live agent 
around every town to handle our line 
of Hog Yard Necessities. 

The Oiler with the Flexible 
Arms. Send for big free Hog 
Oiler Book. 


POWER CREEK MFG. COMPANY 
TREYNOR, IOWA 


Sold un- 











CENTER SHEAR CUTTERS 
Make best Ensilage at least cost. Patented Cen- 
ter Shear feature effects a positive shear-cut entire 
width of bundle, from sides to center of throat. Less 
friction, greater cutting capacity, decreased expense for 
power. Malleable iron (unbreakabic) knite wheel. Cate 
alog explains fully. FREE- 

send for it. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 









Minneapolis, Minnesota e 


Kansas City, Missouri » 
No. Fort Worth. Texas AL) Guaranteed 


TY WRITE TODAY 


and one share 
Set of Herd Books *"1,0% sre 
American Poland-China Record Association are offer- 
ed forsale. Write D. KOWLAND, Lanark, Illinois. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Harvest Will Soon Be Here 


Never before in the history of this State, has there been a prospect of so 


great a crop of small grain as this year. 


Not only is the acreage great, but 


conditions are splendid. 


Harvest time will be short. 
You cannot afford to take any chances with an old, 


difference to you. 


A day or two may make a zreat deal of 


unreliable or untried Binder. 


For many years—56 to be exact—ADRIANCE Harvesting Machines 
have given satisfactory service to farmers in all parts of the world—from the 


fertile 


valleys of Siberia to the great plains of the Argentine, and now, under 


the ownership of the Moline Plow Co., are being extensively sold and used in 


the great Middle West. 


Moline Plow Co., 
Ge = << n: 


dealer 
that = 


Read this letter: 
Attica, Iowa. 
I bought one of your ADRIANCE Binders from your 


- Robuc k, of Attica, and I wish in this way to let you know 
sinder gave me the best of satisfaction. 


The draft and ease 


with which it performs its work was really surprising, in fact I could 
not notice any difference in draft when the bundle was being tied, and 
I also wish to say, It Never Missed Tying a Bundle. The convenience 
and case of all the levers for shifting the working parts, beats any 


Binder that I have ever seen. 
any one wishing a new Binder. 


Costs more 


I can gladly recommend this Binder to 
(Signed) D. K. Smith. 


to build—sells at the same price. 


If we could take you through the ADRIANCE Factory; if we could show 
you the care used in the selection of materials; the painstaking supervision in 
the manufacture of every part in its construction, you would appreciate 


thoroughly the 
ADRIANCE 


secret of the splendid success and 
Binder. 


superiority of the 


The ADRIANCE Binder is so simple anyone who can drive a team can 


operate it. 


Its adjustments are so easily made that even a boy can run it. 


Cannot Get Out of Time—The ADRIANCE one-piece driving arm can 


never get out of time. 


No gears, chains or cams to give trouble and cause 


expensive delay in the harvest season. 
In practically every town throughout the country you will find a FLYING 


DUTCHMAN Dealer. 


Any one of them can show you the ADRIANCE. 


Complete stocks of ADRIANCE Harvesting Machinery and repairs are 
carried at our Branch Houses and Transfer points in all parts of the country. 


PAZ 


See your Flying Dutchman Dealer and write today for 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET in colors and 


copies of farmers’ 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 20 


letters on the ADRIANCE Binder. 


MOLINE, ILL. 








Lignr Runnin 


Stl Derz”/. 


The simple, 


a Simply Cant Be Clogged » 


scientific, carefully worked out construction of the ‘Light Run- 


ning Silberzahn” makes it absolutely impossible to clog throat or blower, no matter how 


fast the corn is thrown in. 


The Silberzahn is rightly called 


“The King of Ensilage Cutters” 


because of its simplicity, strencth, % 


power, durability 
lute supremac 

knife adjust 
height of sile 
with less piven 








safety—iis abs - 


Has best 
be regulated to suit 
» more and better work 
eron 


cutters. 


the market. Write for catal 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


When answering 
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advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Raschall Uniform 
Given Free to ovwed hamgunsam 


1914 STYLE 


Now itis up to you. 


landy baseball uniform made of a good qualit 
i nel, trimmed hy either navy o1 crimson. Uni- 
Nsists of “ rt with short sleeves, pants, cap, stocki 
he stock ngs, bel tand cap are same coloi 
ts. We 1 





hi | tailored and a good uniform that is sole 
dealers at $2.50 and $3.00 per suit. Lettering furnished without 
oe an furnish all sizes of boys and youths. Give 
age and weight when sending order, also chest measure 

co oot g preferred, and name of your ch 


en ee Get This Uniform bya 
Little Hustling 


ice uniform, postpai 1 
sentative and send a¢ » of just tive 

=pecial rate on trial orders 
Paper comes every week and 


» biggest 1y larmer 





Boys, we w il if you will 
act as our seri rey 
trial sub aniging 9 ue 
is now only o January 
hy, } ; 
ever had « 
club of ft your own! 
your new uniform rly and be ready for 
send you agent's helps. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and all pitch in and 
get new suitsall around? We will make a special proposition on 
pine uniforms. Let us tell you about it. Work together and you 
ean do it in mighty short order. Be independent and earn your 
own suits this year. Everybody will be glad to help you out. Best 
of all you will give every man his money's worth and more too in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We want to introduce the paper into a lot of 
new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such liberal premiums. 

Do you wanta nice baseball! suit? Here is one you can easily and 












quickly earn if you will go after it with some real American boy enthusiasm and push. 
Drop us a card and we will work with you. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, Iowa 

















Our Experience Corner 




















In this column we want our readers to give us the 
benefit of their practical farm experience. We want 
yood practical experience but not a word of theoret- 
ical discussion. 

Write it out in your own way and get your letter 
to us promptly after a request for information is 
made. Don’t mind grammar and punctuation; we 
will take care of that. If any of our readers want 
experiences of other readers we will be glad to give 
space to a general discussion of the topic in this de- 
parument. 


The Baby Beef Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have decided to quit milking and 
to raise baby beef. I desire to know 
the latest and most approved method 
of raising the calves and feeding them 
for market. I have ten good quality 
Short-horn cows and twenty grade An- 
gus heifers, coming three. All these 
cows are bred to a thoroughbred reg- 
istered Angus bull, and they will all 
be fresh this spring. I have plenty 
of good blue grass and some clover 
pasture, and for feed I will have corn, 
oats, alfalfa hay, silage and oat straw. 
I will be able to buy oil meal at $32 
per ton. When should these calves 
be castrated?” 

Here is a problem of a very practi- 
cal nature, on which some of our read- 
ers have information of great value to 
our subscribers. If a man has thirty 
— quality beef cows bred to a good 
beet bull; if he does not care to milk, 
and if he has available plenty of pas- 
ture, corn, oats, silage, alfalfa hay, 
and oat straw, how had he best handle 
his calves for baby beef? 

Since our correspondent does not 
wish to milk, the calves will be al- 
lowed to suck until the cows wean 








them. We would advise the feeding 
of grain to these calves during the 
summer, while they are sucking and 


on blue grass pasture. A good grain 
mixture, in our estimation, wouid be 
two parts of corn, one part of oats, 
and one-half part of bran. 

When the calves are weaned in the 
fall, we would give them good quality 
alfalfa, clover, or mixed hay, and 
some silage for roughage. For grain 
we would depend for the most part on 
a mixture of about six parts corn and 
one part oil meal, but might use a lit- 
tle oats instead of part of the corn, 
if oats were fairly cheap. Our idea 
would be to push the calves along as 
fast as possible, starting them with 
three or four pounds of grain and in- 
creasing according to the appetite, the 
idea being to get the calves fat 
enough for market some time between 
June and December of the following 
year. 

In the foregoing, for the most part, 
is presented the attitude of the scien- 
tific people, and the position that the 
college professors take. We have. no- 
ticed that most practical feeders 
are a little skeptical about baby beef. 
They seem to prefer marketing at an 
age of twenty or twenty-four months, 
rather than fourteen to eighteen 
months. This baby beef problem will 
become of more and more vital inter- 
est every year. It is worth while at 
this time to give the matter thorough 
discussion, and for this reason we ask 
those of our readers who have had 
practical experience to give us their 
views. 


Prevention of Rooting 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Replying to your Colorado subscrib- 
er, the following is the best plan | 
have found to prevent hogs from root- 
ing: Makea stanchion of a hog crate 
and catch the hog behind the ears. 
Take the small blade of a well sharp- 
ened knife, insert it in one of the nos- 
trils up through and back of the “root- 
er,” and cut over to the other nostril. 
This cuts the two cords that support 
the “rooter.” The cut will soon heal 


—but the hog can not root any more. 
The old-fashioned “snooter’” cuts too 
deep, and lets the “rooter” hang down 


—but this way the cut heals and does 
not leave a mark. J. H. ROYER. 
Dallas County, Iowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Rings are a nuisance and worthless, 
for preventing hogs from. rooting. 
Cutting the nose, if done right, is com- 
plete and humane; but many do not 
know how to cut. With a keen-bladed 
knife, start the cut at center of nos- 
tril, following on around the nose to 
the center of the other nostril, leav- 
ing the entire gristle to hang. The nose 














will heal in a short time, as Wii! algo 
the gristle; yet this gristle wil] re. 
main in a live, healthy condition. Now 
when Mr. Porker goes to root, }y: will 
find that his rooter, instead of dig. 
ging, will simply roll back and forth 
and the digging is a failure. And it 
is a lifelong remedy for him. 
V. D. STAMBAUGH, 
Nebraska. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Tell your Colorado subscriber to 
ring his hogs bull fashion, and the 
rings will never come out, and there 
is not so much danger of the hog’s 
nose becoming sore as from ringing 
the other way. I have done this for 
years, so I know it is a success. 

J. H. ANDERSON, 

Illinois. 





Rape Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give my experience last year 
with rape. I seeded twelve acres of 
oats last year, and just ahead of the 
harrow put in two pounds of rape per 
acre. The rape did not make much 
growth until after the oats were |ar- 
vested. We then had a good rain, and 
the rape began to grow, and reached 
a height of two feet, and made good 
pasture until it froze in the fall. For 
milk cows, rape is no good, because 
it taints the milk and butter. We sold 
all the butter we made as_ packing 
butter, and bought what we needed 
for our own use. Rape does not taste 
in the milk so badly after the milk 
has cooled. Rape is splendid for lugs, 
My horses would not touch it. 

SUBSCRIBER 


Muscatine County, Iowa. 





Convicts Working Overtime.—In order 
to supply the needs of Kansas wheat 
growers for binding twine, convicts at 
the state penitentiary have agreed to 
work overtime. Liberal reductions in 
sentences is to be allowed for the 
time. They will work from 6:30 a. m, 
until 8:30 in the evening, and at the end 
of each day’s work be served an-extra 
meal, 


Wean Your Little 
Pigs in none 


Janae 


over- 


























Blatchford’s Pig Meal is to little pigs 
just what "baby foods" are to babies. 
Buy it from your dealer. Send to us for 
a copy of our folder, "The Safety Route 
from Pighood to Porkage." 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal Factory 
(Pig Meat DEPARTMENT) 
Established at Leicester, England, in 1801 
Box W. Waukegan, Illinois 














The Garden Acre 


even when highly fertil lized requires inten-ive 
cultivation before it will yie ‘ld to its full-st 





capacity. There is only one garden t 
which will, at one and the same ope! 
tion, form acomplete soil muleh to hold 


heat, conserve the moisture and permit larg- 
est degree of aeration 


The Barker Weeder, 
Mulcher and Cultivator 


as users express it. “The Best W 
_ Killer Ever Used.” Practica! 
expensive, se 
Justing zandaten 

an run it 
Illustrated and 
| scriptive Ag ders 
> our s peci 1 “Factory 
to User a He Zree. 

Write today. 


David City, Nebraska 










Ca 
THE BARKER MFG. CO., 














GET MORE CORN 





And less weeds is what you get if you use the Little 
Daisy Revolving Cultivator Shield. )«¢P 
the clods off your corn and allow the fine loose “irt 
to pass through the spokes and cover up the ¢rass 
and weeds. Sold to 12,000 farmers last year. Write 
for prices and illustrated literature. We also warts 
few reliable agents in territory not yet taken. Write 
at once to 


Farmers Supply Co., 600 Main St., Cedar Falls, 'a. 
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Burned Over Peat Land 


for Corn 


An Illlinois correspondent writes: 
“4 noticed an article in your paper 
mcerning peat land. I have over 100 
res of this kind of soil, and have to 
se potash on it or fertilizer of some 
nd in order to raise corn. There 
twenty acres of peat land burned 
er last fall, and the peat ashes lay 
on it from two to ten inches deep. Be- 
w the there is a black muck 
ymmonly called gumbo, which is hard 
» plow more than four inches deep 
‘ould it be safe to plant corn on this 


asnes 





nd; or would the ashes be too strong 
the corn roots?’ 

have had no practical experi- 

nee With a proposition of this sort, 


asoni 1g 
at corn 
imbo soil 


trom theory would think 
should grow excellently on 
which had two to ten inch- 
es of peat ashes overlaying it. Our 
orrespondent might experiment with 
ie application of 100 pounds of muri- 


ate of potash on half an acre, and 
with eight tons of barnyard manure 
per acre on another half acre. Prob- 
ably, however, it will no longer be 
necessary to fertilize this land, now 
that the peat has burned off to the 


cumbo subsoil. 





Eradicating Bermuda Grass 
A southern 
writes: 

“IT would 


Missouri correspondent 
be pleased if you or any 
of your readers can give me any au- 
thentic information for the killing of 
Bermuda grass.” 

Most of our readers live too far 
north to know Bermuda grass. A few 
of them may find the following infor- 
mation, as given by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of value: 


‘The very qualities which render 
Bermuda so valuable as a _ pasture 


gress serve to make it an aggressive 
and pestiferous weed. On account of 
its tendency to spread and insinuate 
itself into the land where it is not 
wanted, and to persist in fields which 
are to be used for other purposes, it 
has in many cases not been utilized to 
the extent that its good quailties in- 
dicate. However, it can be eradicated 
from a field with comparative ease by 
proper cultivation. Since it will not 
thrive in the shade, it is only neces- 
sary to smother it out by some quick- 


growing crop. The method recom- 
mended by southern agriculturists, 


and which may be modified to suit 
conditions, is to plow the land after 
the last crop of hay is cut, if the field 


is a meadow, or about this season if 
it is a pasture. Sow the field to oats, 
wheat, or some thick growing crop. 


When the crop is harvested, plow the 
field immediately, and plant to cow- 
peas. It is probably best to plant 
these in drills and cultivate them un- 
til the vines meet, after which they 
will shade the ground and prevent the 


growth of Bermuda Usually this 
treatment is sufficient to destroy the 
Bermuda completely, but if not, the 


process can be repeated.” 


New Plants 


Our readers, especially those in a 
country of limited rainfall, and more 
especially those in the semi-arid sec- 


tions, would do well to be learning 
the names of some of the new plants, 
particularly feterita and Sudan 
grass. The government has distrib- 
uted 20,000 packages of seeds of these 
and other drouth-resistant plants. A 
recent bulletin put out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture describes them 
as follows: 

“Feterita, a grain and forage sor- 
ghum similar to kKafir and milo, and 
Sudan grass, a wild form of sorghum 
somewhat coarser than millet, dem- 
onstrated beyond a doubt their im- 
mense value to the country. Notwith- 
standing the extreme drouth which 
occurred throughout almost the en- 
tire growing season, these crops came 


to maturity and furnished forage 
where practically all other crops 
failed. Seeds of these varieties are 


at the present time greatly in demand 
and command a price far in excess of 
the ordinary sorghums or millets. The 
Amraoti and Bangalia varieties of 
field peas demonstrated their superi- 
ority over the common strains for dry 
land farming, and have created for 
themselves a strong demand in sec- 
tions where they were tested. New 
nillets also proved very promising, 














and, so far as can be determined from 
one year’s results, an improved al- 
falfa will go far toward establishing 
this crop in sections too dry or too 
cold for the common strains. 

“In addition to alfalfa, Feterita, and 
Sudan grass, the distribution this year 
will include field peas, millets, im- 
proved strains of sorghums, wheat, 
and Tepary beans ‘The last-named 
crop is especially drouth-resistant, 
and is very promising in the south- 
western portion of the great plains 
region as an article of human food. 

“Seeds of these new crops are not 
as yet staple commodities on the mar- 
ket, and a distribution such as has 
been conducted will go far toward 
making them generally available to 
farmers in the dry-land sections. 

“As for the broader aspect of the 
project, it is largely to the crops just 
indicated that the farmer must look 
for success in dry land farming.” 


Iowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending May 11, 1914, 
Moines, lowa.—The average temperature 
was slightly above in the extreme east- 
ern and below the normal in the central 
and western districts. Light frosts oc- 
curred in low places, in many loc 
on two or three nights, but no damage 


Des 


alities, 


Was done except to check the growth of 
Vegetation and the germination of corn. 
Local and generally light showers oc- 


state on 
was 
and 
work. 


curred in nearly all parts of,the 
days, but the rainfall 
considerably than the normal, 
not enough to interfere with field 
Plowing, and in some_ sections, corn 
planting, progressed rapidly. na few 
localities more than haif of the corn 
been planted, and if favorable weather 
prevails, the bulk of the crop will be in 


one or more 


1eSS 


has 


by the close of the coming week. All 
small grain is in good condition. Winter 


wheat is jointing, and rye is heading in 


the extreme southeastern counties.—Geo. 
M. Chappel, Section Diréctor. 
For the corresponding week last year 


the temperature was cold and unusually 


wet all over the southern and eastern 
sections. The average temperature was 
1 degres blow normal, a few light frosts 


being reported in ditferent sections. Some 


corn was planted in the northwestern 
part of the state, but in most places wet 
weather prevented this work. Most of 
the live stock was on pastures, which 
were good on account of the rains. Po- 
tatoes, small grain and grass looked fa- 
forable for big crops. The condition of 





fruit was reported to be 84 per cent, the 
highest since 1901, when it was 88.5 per 
cent. 
Th ’s Rainfall 
e Season’s Rainfa 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at Pio of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 








would mean 10 per cent below. 
(Corrected to May 4, 1914.) 
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100.000 acre 
in the heart of the clever Belt 


Clay-loam soil. Close to rallroads and good mar- 


kets. We sell on easy terms and to settlers only. 
For information, write to 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
IOWA FARMS brea gos anda. 


List on request. Spaulding & O’Donnell, Elma, lowa. 


Stanley, Wis. 














“ning 





on many farms in West- [ff 
ern Canada in 1913, some 

lelds being reported as 

igh as 50 bushels 
peracre. Ashighas 
100 bushels were record- 
ed in some districts 
for oats, 50 bushels for 
barley and from 10 to, 
20. bushels for flax, | 
























J. Keys arrived in the 
1 country 5 years ago from Den- 
mark, with very little means. He ff 
. homesteaded, worked hard, is 
now the owner of 320 acres of 
land, in 1913 had a crop of 200 
acres.which will realize him about JB 
1 $4,000. His wheat weighed 68 
Ibs, to the bushel and ave raged | 
35 s to the acre. 
mil ae instances might be 
t te: ade eg in Manitoba, 
SasLatchewan and “Alber 














by Ns y The crop of 1913 was an 1 abundant one 
4) everywhere in Weste rn Cana 
Be Ask for descriptive literature ae reduced 
4g {| railway rates. Apply to Supt.of Immigration, 
W / Ottawa, Canada, or Canadian Gov't Agent. 
| Frank H. tome, 3 = bn Sth St, 
W. Vv. Sexnett, pon See Bide 
“Omaha, Neoras 
R.A. Garrett, a1 penile st, as 


» Paul, Minn. 


‘BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


Splendid mixed farming propositions. Good roads, 
sc ho ts and markets, 


For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 
BRANDON, MANITOBA 


VIRGINIAFARMS 


You can become happy and independent farming 
in Virginia. You can grow protitably alfaifa and all 
grasses, corn, fruits. grains, beef and dairy cattle. 
Virginia boasts the finest ap-le growing section in 
the world. Farms 815.00 peracre and up. We wel- 
come you, Write now for booklets, maps and other 
literature. 








- W. KOINER, 
nissioner of Agriculture, 
Ric sond, Va. 


a ae 


| Menepdilehdng F: arm 
120:2Acres, $1700, Part Cash 


Owner has made money, wants to retire; 40 acres 
fields, pasture for 15 cows, wood and timber; 5-tree 
sugar bush; comfortable 10-room house, 2 big cow 
barns, other buildings, newly repaired; well located, 
mail delivered; if taken now, 3 cows and farming 
tools included. Photo and details, page 4, “Strout’s 
Farm Bargains.”’ copy free. E, A.STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Station 2687, Union Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


For Sale—200 Acre lowa Farm 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY 
One mile from town; goodimprovements; all plow 
land: -?: corn soil; tile drained. Price $26,000. 
Terms. Address 
H. N. JOHNSTON, 




















Byron, Illinois 





Red River Valley, Minn. 


Don’t pass the best part of the valley when seeking 
land. I cansell you an improved quarter section or 
large tract at 835 to 850 an acre. 

E. J. moY EMONT, Stephen, Minn. 


Will exchange 7-room 
Wanted — lowa Farm brick hotel baiiding aad 
furnishings in Ottumwa, Iowa. Splendid opportunity 
for investment or business opening for right party. 
Can give possession in 30 days or continue under pres- 
ent management. Give full particulars in first letter 
of what you have to offer. \rite OR. CREATH, owner, tenes, la. 


IOWA FARMS 














You w: unt the best. We have them. Send today 
for our b t of choice Eastern lowa corn farms. 
This is ame ain headquarters. All sizes. l.ow prices. 


Easy terms. HUNTER LAN D« o., Codar Rapids, La. 


Montana Stock and Gairy Ranch 


forsale in the Judith Basin, 14 mi. from station—320 
acres, 100 broke and 100 more can be broke, the rest 
is pasture and good hay land; a pew house and stable 
and other necessary bulldings, cattle shed; good run- 
spring and creek runs through ranch. For 
terins write to Bex 26. Dover, Mont. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


100 choice improved farms for sale on easy terms. 
We can show you the best soil in the world in the 
best section of the state, Write us for booklet 
ZUEL &A WOOD, Mankato, Minn. 








\ ONTANA—Beautiful level quarter, newly pat- 
4 ented, rich soil, grows all small grains, vegeta- 
bles. alfalfa seed, 60 acres under cultivation, fence, 
small house, about two miles from town, along main 
line Great Northern. Beautiful country, densely 
settled. 2.650, only $1650 down. Is this bargain 
enough for you? ‘Doc.’ Johnson, Dunkirk, Mont. 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


are the best for the least money. Come and see. 
McBurney & Co., Bastable BIk., Syracuse, N. Y.: or 
for list write McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


| Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list of 
Kandiyohi County lands. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


16 0 ACRE IMPROVED FARM near Per- 
YY ley, Minn. Best of locality and soil, all under 
cultivation, artesian well. 
terms This is asnap. 
4501 Washburn Ave., 

















$75 peracre. Reasonable 
JOHN SNESRUD, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





| 
| 


‘If so, write us for 


J 

in Wisconsin 
Genuine bargains. 
Improved farms 
for sale in every 


county in Wiscon- 
sin. $1,000.00 up. Taylor County Farms a 
Specialty. Thousands of acres of productive cut- 
over land. Good soil, on roads close to R. R. and 
town. $10 up. Taylor, Marinette, Clark, Rusk, 
Pelk, Bayfield counties and — Liberal terms 
on every piece offered. e have some places for 


trade. Our reference this 
paper. Write today for FREE 
lists and “Stump Facts’’ 


Loeb-Hammel Realty Co., (Not. inc.) Medford, Wis. 
OWNERS & AGENTS, Marquette Bidg., Chicago, tl, 


Prize Corn | Farm in Missis- 


sippi Alfalfa Belt 


140 acres rich black soil with soft limestone subsoil, 
all in high state of cultivation; real alfalfa land, 
good for five eutt rsa year, aton toacutting; alfalfa 
sells here $18 to $20 a ton, milK 25 to 40 cents a gal- 
lon; a feW steps to school, surrounded by good uvigh- 
bors; overlooks large town only 1j miles away by 
good hard pike road. and only three hours to cither 
Memphis or Birmingham; corn from this farm took 
all prizes at Tri-State fair; value of crops last year 
totaled #4470 (over 851 an acre): quickly, 
price only #60 an acre For picture of comforts ible 
residence see page 41, “‘Strout’s Memphis Catalogue, 
just out and filled from cover to cover with just what 
you want to know « lim ite, crops, Mar- 
Kets, schools, roads and land board throughout this 
wonderful, fertile Black Soll Prairie Belt of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama: rs and Ke niucky 
stockmen are moving he read our catalogue and 
learn why. E \. STROU “FARM AGENCY, Sta 
tion 2687, 12 So. Main St., Me # s, Tenn, 


OF™ Wien! Hurry! 


If you ever intend owning a farm 
in Minnesota. don’t wait till prices 
double, as they will before this year is gone. 
Aitkin county is a scene of activity these 
days. Hundreds of homeseekers are arriving 
Come soon if you want your pick. Rep s 
ber, a3 litt le as S2 an acre down 
choice valley Lands from our company d t 
and onthe balance all the time you want. 
For maps and folders send to 


LAND AGENT, C. R. |. & P. RY. CO., 
160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 









to close 


about soils, 





corn be elt fate 
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260 Acres, 45 mi. from Minneapolis 

One mile from town; 160 acres under cultivation, 
balance used for pasture, can practically all be culti- 
vated; heavy soil; good set buildings, consisting of 
8-room house, large barn, granary, corn cribs, ete.; 
the land will produce 60 bushels of corn per acre; 
telephone in house: country thickly settled; com 
plete set of machinery; 27 he ad of stock, consisting 
of 11 cows, balance 1 and 2-year-olds: 6 good horses, 
25 hogs, chickens. One-h ae of this year’s crop and 
everything on the farm goes at 850 per acre, 4 cash. 

SCHWAB BROS., 

1028 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. Minn. 


North Dakota Lands 


DIKEKCT TO PURCHASER 

We have listed with us to sell several hundred 
thousand acres of choice Nurth Dakota lands. In 
order to obtain settlers along our 1200 miles of track 
in North Dakota we will sell these lands at cost. 
Prices are about one-fifth those asked in Iowa or 
Illinois and agricultural possibilities are just as great. 
Roads, schools. churches, railroads, all established. 
Very low excursion rates. For literature and full 
particulars write J.S. Murphy, Immigration Agent, 
Soo Line Railway. Minneapolis, Minn. 


76 ACRE LAKE SHORE FARM 


with stock, tools. machinery. crops and household 
goods at only $4,000. Clay loam soil, level surface. 6 
miles from town. Good buildings and field. Frame 
house 16x30 and 12x12, frame barn 16x48. with stlo, 2 
horses, 10 head of cattle. One mile from school, 
creamery and Fine farm at low price for 
quick sale. Come at once 
™M a’ FIN ¥ DE, 

















store. 
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FARMERS, ATTENTION ! 


We will sell you a nos in Barnes county, North 
Dakota, on our twenty year crop payment pian. 
This land is all under cultivation and the most fertile 
soilin the Northwest. We also have land in Otter 
Tail and Becker counties, Minnesota, which we are 
one ring at low prices on small cash payment, balance 
I yng time. Write for particular JOHNSTON STOCK 
a FARMING co., 920 Germania Life Bldg., wt. PAUL, MONK. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


The valley lands of Stoddard County, Missouri, are 
the “Garden Spot” of the Great Mississippi Valley 
Their productiveness in corn, wheat, clover, alfalfa 
and cotton is uns massed. Here area few diamonds 
yetin the rong acres at 835, 80 acres at $42.50 and 
3 acres at $62.50; all will be worth 8150 per acre in 
of five years. For yr culars write 8S. E. NEW 
HOt SE, 419 Fri aco Bldg., - Louis, Mo. 


IOWA FARM 149. Acres im | Kos- 
suth €o., Towa 

Five miles from county seat town of 3500 population, 
one and three-quarters miles from station on the 
Milwaukee. Land lays level to gently rolling: fair 
set of improvements; on main traveled road; Amer 
ican neighborhood; good deep black soil and par 
tially tilled. No trades considered. Price, $150.00. 
Address | BOX % 842, 4 Ames, Iowa. 

1oO > WE EST. r. For sa sale, a 14,000 acre colonization 

§ tract. Will retail $12.50 to $25.00 per acre. This 
tract is scattered with fine farm homes and showing 
splendid crops, which we raise in that territory. This 
is a oargain for eastern real estate colonization 
agents or speculators. 88.00 per acre. Write for 
terms. Will split tract to suit. 522 Omaha State 
Bank Building, Omaha, Neb. 
























7 ANTED—Good live real estate agents to co- 

operate with us in colonizing a 20,000 acre tract 
of good farming land in Eastern Colorado near Platte 
River in the Shallow Water District, where the crop 
pays for the land in two years. Good a = 
live agents. Write at once for literature. PL: 
RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., Omaha State Bank 
Bu!lding., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 

descriptions, prices and terms. 

. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO... 
Madelia Minn. 





For Sale, a Choice Farm 


two and one-half miles from the city limits of Fargo, N. 
There are numerous buildings, 
The adjoining farm, which has no buildings 


station). The size is 48v acres. 
Price $90.00 per acre. 
per acre. For terms apply to 


in the Red River Valley 


D.. and less than a half mile from a kh. Rf. siding (flag 
two artesian wells and _ nty » trees. 
for sale also Size, 471 acr 


W. H. ABORN, peaberaceh. Mimneneta 
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SEVENOAKS 


CHAPTER XXV. 


In Which the General Goes Through a Great Many Trials, and Meets at 
Last the One He Has So Long Anticipated. 














The fact that The General had deposited This man of wealth deposits 


ith a European hanking house, 


and partly a measure of projected iniquity 





» contingencies of 





his difficulties connected wi 


| him without breaking 


an upbraiding conscience. 


prospered in the 





could accomplish 


rising and approaching her. 


sand times repelled by 
times diverted by 











first passion had passed away, 


could not possibly 
metropolis to drown 


> exposed to further visits from him. ” 
which she had copied there was a record 
creature repels him, i 
yearns toward him 


> has a position to main- 


would not be at home; 
disappointments of 








{ ca 
| place but that which held his wife and 
children, So, muffled in a slight dis- 


guise, and followed by her servant, 


stole out of her house during the evening, 


and sought the nouse of the lawyer. 


him she poured out her heart. To him 
she revealed ali that had passed between 
| her and the proprietor, and to him she 
| committed the care of the precious docu- 
ment of which she had possessed herself, 
' 





and the little note that accompanied it. 


Mr. Balfour advised her to leave the 
| cify at once, and to go to some place 


| Where Mr. Belcher would not be able 


ness in a few months, at furthest, in 


| 
| 


fort tu take care of himself 


a single trunk in readiness for it. 


was to be her summer home, and into 


revolutions of which she did not dream. 


impulsively led her toward him, and in 





| 


known, and the little romance added 
new charm to the life in the woods. 


It would be pleasant to dwell upon the 
happy days and the pleasant doings of 
the summer that followed—the long twi- 
lights that Mr. Benedict and Mrs. Dilling- 
ham spent upon the water, their review 
of the events of tne past, the humble con- 
fessions of the proud lady, the sports 
and diversions of the wilderness. and the 
delights of society brought by circum- 
stances into the closest sym»vathy. It 
would be pleasant to remain with Jim and 
“the little woman’ in their new enter- 
prise and their new housekeeping: but 
we must return to the city. to follow the 
fortunes of one who, if less interesting 
than those we leave behind, is more im- 
portant in the present stage and ultimate 


resolution of cur little drama. 


Soon after Mrs. Dillingham’s departure 
from the city, Mr. Belcher missed her. 
Not content with the position in which he 
had left his affairs with her, he called at 
her house three days after her disappear- 
ance, and learned that the servants either 
did not know or would not tell whither 
she had gone. In his blind self-conceit, he 
could not suppose that she had run away 
from him. He could not conclude that 
she had gone to Europe, without a word 
of her purpose breathed to him. Still, 
even that was possible. She had hidden 
somewhere, and he should hear from her. 
Had he frightened her? Had he been too 
precipitate? Much as he endeavored to 
explain her sudden disappearance to his 
own advantage, he was left unsatisfied 


and uneasy. 


A few days passed away, and then he 


began to doubt. Thrown back upon him- 
self, deprived of the solace of her society, 
and released from a certain degree of re- 


Straint that she had always exercised 


upon him, he indulged more freely in drink 
and entered with more recklessness upon 
the excitement of speculation. 

The General had become conscious that 
he was not quite the man that he had 
been. His mind was darkened and dulled 
by crime. He was haunted by vague 
fears and apprehensions. With his fre- 
quent and appalling losses of money, he 
had lost a measure of his faith in himself. 
His coolness of calculation had been di- 
minished; he listened with readier cre- 
dulity to rumors. and yielded more easily 
to the personal influences around him. 
Even the steady prosperity which attend- 
ed his regular business became a factor in 
his growing incapacity for the affairs of 
the street. His reliance on his permanent 
sources of income made him more reckless 
in his speculations. 

His grand scheme for ‘‘gently” and ‘‘ten- 
derly"’ unloading his Crooked Valley stock 
upon the hands of his trusting dupes along 
the line, worked, however, to perfection. 
It only required rascality, pure and sim- 


the existing conditions, 


» results nothing left to be desired. 


covered the foul trick he 
him a wide berth. 














find her. He knew of no place so fit for 
her in every respect as Number Nine, 
with his own family and those most dear 
to her. Her boy and his father were theg 

it was health’s own home; and she could 
remain away as leng as it might be nec- 
essary. She would be wanted as a wit- 


The “Only 
Hog Waterer 


For Service 





suit which he believed would leave her 
persecutor in a position where, forgetting 
| others, he would be absorbed in the ef- 
It Does the Business 
No Work, No Pay 
30 Days in Which to Try It 
You to Be the Judge 


gr ba VA 


Her determination was taken at once. 
Mr. Balfour accompanied her home, and 
| Save her all the necessary directions for 
her journey; and that night she packed 
In 
the morning, leaving her house to the 
care of trusty servants, she rode to the 
station, while Mr. Zelcher was  lolling 
feverishly in iis bed, and in an hour was 
flying northward toward the place that 








region that was destined to be associated 
With her future life, through changes and 





This is our sixth year in busines-, and ever 
increasing sales is the proof of its ability to 
do business in tiie hog yard. 


After her thirty-six hours of patient 
and fatiguing travel, the company at Jim 
Fenton’s hotel, eager for letters from the 
city, stood on the bank of the river, wait- 
ing the arrival of the guide who had gone 
down for the mail, and such passengers 
as he might find in waiting. They saw, as 
he came in sight, a single lady in the 
stern of the little boat, deepty veiled. 
whose name they could not guess. When 
she debarked among them, and looked 
around upon the waiting and curious 
group, Harry was the first to detect her, 
and she smothered him with kisses. Mr. 
Benedict stood pale and trembling. Harry 


Time and again it has been demonstrated * 
that clean water is as essential in profitable 
pork production as in other lines of live stock. 

To have it applied, automatically is — ac- 

—- shed by the‘ 
k for our new book—“Hog Se 
it’s free. Address 


ONLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
HAWARDEN, IOWA 


Official Tour 
of Europe 








moment they were wrapped in a tender 
embrace. None but Mrs. Balfour, of all 
who were present, understood the rela- 
tion that existed between the two, thus 
strangely reunited; but it soon became 
a 


American Veterinary 
Medical Association 


International 
Veterinary Congress 


London, Aug. 3 to 8, 1914 


(Official Tour also of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association) 


§ Leaves New York June 13, 1914 
( Arrives New York August 22, 1914 





TOUR COMMITTEE 
saan North Dakota 


It 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


DIRECTOR OF TOUR DR. ADOLPH EICHHORN 


Send for announcement and full information. 


Bureau of University Travel 
Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 














EX TRAORDINARY OFFER 


free trial on this finest of on this finest of bicycles—the “Manger.*’ we 
will ship it to youon approval, 
is offer is absolutely, genuine. 

pod ~~ big catalog showing 
AW. of bicycles = 





amen and women, boys 
equaled for like sation i It is : 4 bd a 
and useful merce ae 





les usual prices. 
second ws bicycles taken in Sade will 
3 to $8 


eac! 
DER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride anc 
eamiot a — 1914 mode! anger furnished by us. 
ft Costs You Nothin, 
ou will be astonished anc 
. fires o or sundries unti 
Write teday. 
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Qur Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, May 11, 1914.—General condi- 
tions in the grain trade have not changed 
radically of late, although at times corn 
jas come into greater prominence, with 
gncreased buying at higher prices. De- 
creasing receipts of corn here and at 


other markets helped to strengthen val- 
yes, and during the corn planting sea- 


con large receipts can hard!y be expected. 


Fortunately,- the corn belt states have 
received plenty of rain, as have other 
parts of the country, including the win- 





















ter wheat states and the northwestern 
spring Wheat states, placing the soil in 
go 1 condition for plowing and planting 
cor! Corn for delivery in future months 
has sold of late about 10 cents a bushel 
higher than a year ago, while oats prices 
are only a few cents |} r than at that 
til and wheat for delivery in future 
m hs has sold about 5 cents lower than 
las ear. There have been substantial 
ri ctions in the country’s supplies of 
cor and oats in recent weeks, and the 
Chicago corn supply has been reduced 
ol half. The visible supply of wheat in 
tl United States is ample for all re- 
qu ments up to the time when the new 
crop of winter wheat besins coming on 
the market. and at present there is only 
a moderate domestic and export demand. 
Late prices for wheat for September de- 
live in Kansas City were below S09 cents 
—indicating from 70 to 72 cents to south- 
western farmers. The government re- 
port just issued indicates the biggest 
cro» of winter wheat ever grown, eXx- 
ceeding by one-fifth the record yield of 
7913. A crop of 650,000,000 bushels is 


promised, and wKansas is expected to lead 
all the winter wheat states with a crop 
of 132,000,000 bushels, or 45,000,000 bush- 
els in excess of last year’s yield. 

Cattle supplies in the country are far 
from excessive at the present time, and 
now that the spring rush of finished 
beeves to market is over, and young cat- 
tle are going on grass, with fine grazing 
rospects nearly everywhere, moderate 
marketings for the summer period may 
be expected and high prices for fat stock, 
whether long-fed, heavy steers or fat, 
yearlings. But while well finished 
whether steers or heifers, are 


— 


arlings, 






h a good outlet at firm values most 
C time, buvers discriminate against 
half-fat yearlings, and these are bought 
at iite a discount from prices paid read- 
ily for desirable consignments, Prime 
cattle of the 3% to $9.60 class are scarce 
all the time, but there is a very good 
showing of steers worth from $8.50 to 
$8.06, and these serve killers’ purposes 
wv and are convertible into good beef, 

appears that the large imports of 

th American chilled and frozen beef 


ver for the season, and during May 
July, arrivals are expected to 
only the products weekly of from 


such 


neo DS pe 


' to 2,600 cattle, with still smaller 

ies by midsummer. Fat butcher 
stock is in good request most of the time, 
ar choice light veal calves have had a 
good outlet most of the spring, with own- 
ers holding back many of the best dairy 
ar beef breeds of calves for maturing. 
The call for well-bred stockers is good, 
b insufficient offerings and very high 
prices have stood in the way of many in- 
tending purchasers. Stockmen are neg- 
lecting the fleshy feeders carrying much 
weight, and most of these have gone for 
beef, only a few sales taking place at 
ruling high prices. Stock steer calves 


have sold as high as $8.50 per 100 pounds, 
breaking all past records. In Missouri 
river markets, a good many stock cattle 
are arriving, but the Chicago receipts 
run mainly to beef cattle. Much smaller 
receipts of cattle last week than usual 
made a better market for sellers, and 
higher prices prevailed for nearly all de- 
scriptions, the commoner offerings in- 
cluded, The bulk of the beef steers sold 
at $8 to $9.15, with choice to prime heavy 
bringing $9.15 to $9.60, and in- 
ferior to fair light weight steers $7.25 to 
$8.15. A medium to good class of steers 
brought $8.20 to $8.75, while good to 
choice heavy beeves sold at $8.80 to $9.19. 
Yearlings of good to prime quality sold 
at $8.75 to and common to good 
yearlings at $7.75 to $8.70. Ordinary to 
prime butchering cows and heifers found 
Teady sales at $5.15 to $9, while cutters 
Went at $4.65 to $5.10, canners at $3.50 to 





beeves 


eG 95 





$4.60, and bulls at $5.40 to $8. Calves 
had a good demand at $5 to $10 for coarse 
heavy to prime light vealers, while milk 
cows sold freely on a basis of $55 to $85 


per head, most of the call being for the 
choice cows. Stockers and feeders sold 
fairly at $6.25 to $8.35, with good to 
choice heavy stock steer calves at $7.65 
to $8.50, and stock an@ feeding cows and 
heifers bringing $5.50 to $7.50. 

Hogs promise to sell high all the sum- 
mer, even if they fail to go as high as 
many people have expected them to, for 
there is no excessive supply in the coun- 
t and the Chicago packing concerns 
Must share the local offerings with rep- 
Tesentatives of eastern packers. Natur- 
ally, the increased average weight of the 
hogs marketed over that of the early part 
©" the year results in the prime hogs of 
light weight selling at a small premium 
over their heavier brethren, thus revers- 
ing the conditions that existed some time 
&go. Hogs marketed recently averaged 





234 pounds, which compares with 239 
pounds one year ago, 227 pounds two 
years ago, and 243 pounds three years 
ago. Hogs have been selling very much 
higher than in former years, with the ex- 
ception of 1913 and 1910, prices in the last 
named year having been abnormally high 
as a result of great scarcity everywhere. 
A year ago prices were not much higher 
than they have ruled recently. Fresh 
pork is having a large sale for this time 
of year, and so are provisions, despite 
their dearness, and local stocks of pro- 
visions underwent a marked decrease in 
the month of April. When May opened, 
Chicago warehouses contained 115,190,895 


pounds of provisions, comparing with 
127,954,752 pounds a month earlier and 
101,474,594 pounds on May 1, 1913. Partly 
because of recent bad breaks in prices, 
and partly because farmers were busy 
with spring work, there was a great fall- 
ing off in the receipts of hogs last week, 
causing large advances in values. Sales 


Were made at $8.25 to $8.6714, with the 
best heavy hogs selling 5 cents below top 
figures, which were paid for the best 
light weights, with pigs going at $7.50 to 


$8.45. 

Sheep and lambs have been coming to 
market clipped of late, with numerous 
consignments of Colorado wooled flocks 
of lambs, however. Killers have greatly 
preferred the shorn offerings since the 
weather turned warmer, although eastern 
shippers liked the wooled which 
sold at a large premium, for wool is be- 
coming scarcer all the time, and is tend- 


flocks, 


ing upward in value. Demand for fat live 
muttons averages well most of the time, 
with the usual duilness and weakness 


from time to time when the market be- 
comes over-supplied. There is all the 
time a very strong demand for feeders, 


for many former feeders of cattle are 
anxious to switch over to lambs or sheep, 


as they regard prices more reasonable 
than those current for stock cattle, but 
offerings are absurd%x inadequate. The 


wool item is a big thing these times in 
the sheep industry, with a great short- 
age in the spring clip of the country, the 









clip of five leading western states being 
reported as 25,000,000 pounds less than 
that of 1915. Late sales of shorn flocks 
in the Chicago market were at the fol- 
lowing prices: Lambs, $6 to $ year- 
lings, $5.25 to $6.50; wethers, $5.85; 
ewes, $3.50 to $5.65: bucks, $4 $5. Col- 
orado wooled lambs were scarcer and 


advanced to $7.60 to $8.75, 
and feeding lambs brought $6.85 to $7.59. 
The best Colorado wooled lambs brought 
the highest prices of the year. 


while shearing 


W 


CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 


























signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 

Sioux County, (se) Towa, April 27th.— 
Oats are a little above average; about 
125 per cent. Spring wheat and barley 
about the same. The pig crop I would 
say was about an average one, even 
though the cholera did hit us hard last 


fall. Plowing, ground and moisture con- 
ditions for planting corn are good.—J. A. 
Armstrong. 

Sanborn oC., (e) S. D., May Sth.—We 
have had plenty of rain since April Ist. 
Total rainfall since then, 3.52 inches, as 
against 2.32 for the same period last year. 
Small grain doing fine. Corn planting will 
start next week if weather gets warmer. 
A little cool at present. More attention 
to milking this season than in several 
years past. Pig crop a little lighter, but 





litters good. Hay prospects are good.— 
>. &: B&B; 

Harrison County, (we) Mo., May t8h.— 
Wheat, oats and grass are doing fine. 
Good prospect for fruit so far. Corn 


planting commenced. Hogs, 8 cents; but- 
ter, 20 cents; eggs, 16 to 18 cents; corn, 
75 cents; oats, 45 cetns.—S. Meredith. 
Cuming Co., (ne) Neb., May 1st.—Plow- 
ing about all done. Heavy rain April 25. 
Alfalfa looking fine. <All small grain in 
good condition. Pig crop good. Not many 
cattle or hogs on feed. Weather very 
cool.—B. F. M. 
Morgan County, 
Wheat looking fine. 
clover and oats up. 
Spring pigs average crop. 


(we) Ill, May 2d.— 
Good stand of young 
Some corn planted. 

Produce cheap. 


Farm products in general cheaper than 
usual, considering last year’s drouth, 
Some feeders shipping in corn cheaper 


be bought at home. 
over new 


than it can usually 
Farmers feeling discouraged 
tariff law.—A. E. Abernathy. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., May ist.— 
Farming in full swing. All small grain 
and pastures in fine shape. Not much 
corn planted yet, owing to cold weather. 
Most all corn ground has been worked. 
Ground in fine shape. Not much stock, 
going on the market; very little on feed. 
Chickens, 14 cents; eggs, 15 cents; but- 











ter, 20 cents; butter-fat, 30 cents; hogs, 
7 cents:; cattle, 6 to 8 cents; corn, 74 
cents; hay, $6 to $10.—A. A. Graves. 


Bourbon Co., (se) Kan., May 1st.—Corn 
planting about done: shows good stand. 
Last three weeks dry. Oats look fine. 
Pastures late. Large acreage of alfalfa 


sowed. Good stand of early sowing. Eggs, 
16 cents; buttter-fat, 20 cents.—KE, Ek. 


Ater. 
Fulton County, (we) IIL, May 2d.— 
Very short on rain for eleven months. 


No spring freshets yet. Stock wells fail- 


ing. Ground plows fine. <A large acreage 
will go into corn. Planting has begun. 
Oats sown and some of it up. Wheat 
and rye good, save a few pieces injured 
by “fly.” No chinch bugs Fruit trees 
overbore last year.—E. H® Diehl. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, May 4th.—Oats 
up and a good stand. Fall wheat looks 
good. Farmers busy plowing for corn. 
Some fields planied. Ground in good con- 
dition. Pig crop generally good. Horses 
plentiful; no buyers around for them. 
Cattle very good. Pastures fair since 
the rain of a “week ago,—A. W. Rice. 

Monona County, (we) Iowa, May Iist.— 
Weather fine. Soil in good shape. TPas- 
tures good. Winter wheat good. Spring 


wheat and oats good. Alfalfa six inches 


high. <All stock in good condition. Pig 
crop normal. Farm work well advanced, 


Many fields ready for corn planters.— 
Lewis Larson. 
Clark County, (ne) Mo., May 4th.— 


Farmers well along with spring work. 
Fall broken ground in very best of condi- 
tion, needing but little working to make 
good seed bed for corn. Had a good rain 
April 27th. Wheat looking very fine. All 
kinds of fruit trees in full bloom.—An- 
drew Nelson. 

Mitchell Co., (uc) Kan., May 2.—Wheat 
in excellent condition large acreage of 
oats sown and looking well; corn plant- 
ing well along, not quite so large an acre- 
age as usual. Potatoes coming up and 
gardens looking fair. Are beginning to 
think of alfalfa harvest, as it is eight to 
ten inches high. Fully normal pig: crop. 


Good supply of stock cattle, but few on 
feed. Wheat, 78 cents; corn, 76; eggs, 15; 
butter-fat, 20.—I. H. Brown. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, May 8th.-- 
Still dry and cool, wifh very little rain. 
Light showers yesterday, enough to lay 
the dust. Lots of corn being planted; 


fine shape. Pros- 
kinds is good, ex- 
bloom on the trees. 


ground working up in 
pect for fruit of all 
cept late apples; no 


Fall wheat and oats looking wel, but 
needing rain badlyq. Stock turned out 
on grass in good shape. Pig crop never 





was better. Calf and coit crop good, Not 
much feed left over.—S. L. Cohagan. 
Jasper County, (c) Iowa, May 9th. 
Wheat and looking fine. Pastures 
in fine condition. Caitle in good flesh. 
Some having poor success with sows, 
saving pigs, that have been vaccinated. 
Hail injured small fruit afternoon of 
May 3d. Some corn planted. Roads in 
fair condition. <A light frost last night. 
No serious damage done.—J. A. D. 
Harrison County, Iowa, May 7th. 
—Weather very favorable, and work pro- 
gressing nicely. Alfalfa promises a big 
yield. Pastures are somewhat backward. 
Much clover frozen out last winter. 
Claus Hansen. 
Clinton County, 
Small grain coming 
good, Cattle all on 
for corn most all done. 
condition for seed bed. 
Soil very dry below in 
and cherry trees full of 
apples not very prospective. Other fruit 
not in bloom yet. Pig crop good. Colt 
and calf crop good. Rain »adly needed 
to insure all crops. Temperature moder- 


oats 


(we) 


Iowa, May 9th.— 
fine. Seeding looks 
pasture. Plowing 
Soil in excellent 
Very little rain. 
subsoil. Plum 
bloom. Karly 


(ec) 


ate. A few are planting corn.—F. EF. 
Clarkson. 

Muscatine County, (se) Iowa, May 8th. 
—Seven-eights on an inch of rain since 
March 3\lst. Grass very short. Small 
grain looks well; good color; including 
fall wheat. Big crop of pigs. Corn plant- 
ing getting into full swing. Most of it 
will be done nevt week. Apple prospect 
poor; other fruit promising. Stock still 


in yards, eating hay.—E. A. Allbee. 
Ringgold County, (se) Iowa, May 8th.— 
Grass doing well; also wheat. Weather 
very cold. Very little corn. planted; 
many not done plowing. Not many hogs 
or cattle hereabouts, and none being fat- 
tened to speak of. Serious fears enter- 


tained for the fruit. Vegetables at a 
standstill. Poultry fairly good. jFew 
horse colts, but rather more than aver- 
age of mules.—W. C. Kimball. 

Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, May 7th.— 


Small grain and pastures coming on fine. 
Good shower here the 3d. <A few started 
planting corn this week, but the most 
will be put in next week. Apple trees 
have a few blossoms, and crab trees have 
none. Cherry trees in good bloom.—R. F. 
Roth. 

Fayette County, 
Very warm. 
of oats 


(ne) Iowa, May 5th.— 
Lots of rain. Early sowing 
looking fine. Some oats not up 


yet. Grass ahead for this time of the 
year. Pig crop. good. A good many 
colts. Farmers busy plowing for corn; 


no planting done.—W. L. Peters. 
Fillmore ounty, (se) Neb., May 5th.— 
Spring work well along, and will soon he 
planting corn; land in fine condition. 
Winter wheat and alfalfa promise a fine 





crop; oats are also looking good, and we 
have plenty of moisture at persent. Pas- 
ture grass thin, owing to drouth and close 
pasturing last year. Not very many pigs 
in this section, as not many sows were 
kept, owing to scarcity of corn and the 
cholera among the pigs last summer.— 
Fred Softley. 

Wayne ounty( se) Ill, May 4th.—Wheat 
most prosperous for years, but cold April 


rains turned some of it yellow; small 
acreage out. Few oats sowed, on ac 
count of very backward spring. Very 
little corn planted yet; too cold and wet. 


works good now. Corn selling 
oats, 50. Pastures are very 


Ground 
at 75 cents; 


short and slow to start.—Flwell Hohman. 
Nemaha Co., (ne) Kan., May 8s&th.—The 
soil is in the best physical condition for 


many years. Large acreage of wheat, 
and it is looking fine. Corn planting in 
full swing. Alfalfa is 12 to 16 inches 
high. Pig crop good, with very little 
disease. Prospects for a bumper crop ef 
all kinds were never better. Cool wave 
today.—G. FE. Hollister. 
Cherokee Co., (nw) Towa, May Sth. 


Weather has 
worked up in 


Plenty of rain this spring. 
been mostly cool. Ground 


good condition. Oats and pastures look- 
ing fine. Quite a few cattle turned on 
grass. Lots of old stalk ground plowed 


up for corn. Some planting done. A few 
fair to good stands of last year’s seeding 
of clover secured.—H. Wolpin. 
Whiteside Co., (nw) IIL, May 4th.—The 
spring has been very dry; not much rain. 
Oats are thin: did not all come up; grass 
is good; stock mostly all turned out on 
pastures. Corn planting has commenced; 
plowing mostly all done. Pig crop is be- 


low normal. Quite a few cattle on feed 

ready to be shipped.—J. S. Johnson. 
Bureau County, (ne) IL, May sth.-— 

Fine rains the past week have helped 


oats and pastures. Plowing for corn all 
finished; some corn planted May Ist. Good 
crop of spring pigs: no cholera. Average 
number of colts. Cattle scarce and high 
priced. Not much corn put on the mar- 


ket this spring: price, 63 cents.—S. H. F. 


Dallas County, (c) Iowa, May %th 
The past week has been clear and cool, 
and field work has been pushed rapidly. 





A good rain the 4th, but the ground needs 
a great deal more. Some corn planted, 
but the bulk of the crop will be put in 
next small grain shows good 
stand and good color. <All fruit excepting 


week. Al 


raspberries and blackberries very prom- 
ising. Bloom ten days later than last 
year. Pig crop smaller than common, 


saved. Pastures 
feed.—Vicior 


but better 
now furnishing full 
Felter. 


percentage 





srass 


Whiteside County, (nw) Iil., May Sth 
Winter wheat looks fine. Oats a good 
stand, and doing nicely Not much corn 
planted yet. Ground in good condition 


for planting, and 80 per cent will be put 





in during the next ten days, if weather 
is favorable. Old pastures good, New 
seeding fair. Pig crop below the aver- 
age. Rainfall less thna normal since tne 
first of April.—C *, Royer. 

McLean County, (c) Ill, May $th—Have 
had good rainfall and cool weather. 
Farmers are ready to plant corn as soon 
as the weather warms up a little. Oats 
starting nicely, and soil condition good, 
Meadows look good, Farmers sowing 
more clover from year to year. More 
milk cows kept in this territory and the 
cream shipped out. Hedge fences being 


Boies. 


pulled out.—W. H. 


Bighorn County, .nw) Wyo., May 8th 
Weather is cool. Alfalfa looks good. 
Spring wheat looking fine. About half of 


the beets planted. Lots of rain. Did not 


have to irrigate till now. Horses and 
cattle look good. Hogs look like 


they 
need corn and lye.—J. W. Van Ben Thuy- 
sen. 


Jefferson County, (se) IIL, May 8th 
Weather fine. Corn half planted. Soil 
in fine shape to work. ‘Oats look good; 
rather late. Pastures are good. Tame 
meadows are fine. Apples about half a 
crop. Stock in fine shape. Pig crop is 
short: sows only get three or four pigs. 


Hogs are healthy; no cholera here.—.Al- 
bert Lemaster. 

Yellow Medicine County, (nc), Minn., 
May 9th.—Weather has been rather cool 
and cloudy the past two weeks: no frost. 
Small grain gZood. Plenty of 
rain. Plowing for corn nearly done, and 
planting will be general this coming week. 
Seed corn poor, but a good many have 
used the Holden method of testing.—\. 
Cc. Nickson. 

Mitchell County, (ne) Kan., May Sth 
The rain of May 2d and 3d put the ground 
in the best of condition. Wheat and oats 
look extra well, as does alfalfa. Corn 
coming up well. Pastures very back- 
ward, on account of last year’s drouth; 
but most stock on pasture. Pig crop is 
above normal. Conditions very favorable 
for all crops.—P. H. Brown. 

La Salle County, (nce) IIL, 


prospects 


May 9th. 


Ninety per cent of the oats sowed be- 
tween April 1t83h and 21st. Ground in 


best of physical condition. One and three- 


fourths inches of rain fell in the month 
of April: several good showers this week. 
Very little corn planted. Plowing com- 
pleted. Hay crop is going to be short. 
Pig crop below the average. Cattle and 
horses in fair flesh. Pastures short. A 
number of silos going up this summer. 
L. C. Rinker. 
g 
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SANITATION 


would have saved a great many 
of the 7,420,912 hogs valued 
at $59,455,7600.00 lost in 
United States during 1913 from 


HOG CHOLERA 


You can make your hog 
pens sanitary if you use 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disir:fectant. 











We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog watiow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a book!let 
how to keep your hors free from lice 
parasites and disease. 


Write for th 


on 
and 
em—thcey are free, 
a 
KRESO DIP No. 1 has 
the large state fairs in the 
for the last ten years to ] 
spread of contagious disease. Jt } 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will 
same for you on the farm. 
KRESO DIP No. 1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective) Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


been used at 
United States 
event the 
as done 
do the 





Dep’t Animal Industry. 














Fully ten thousand horses 
ere cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded If it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy matled free, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO * Sree 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunec- 
tivitis, Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom dis ase “9 eves. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal bas been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee, 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


VISIO REMEDY ASS'N 2459 Calumet Avenue Chicago —4 j 


The Grand | Rapids . 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science. 
Complying with all the requirements of the U. S 
sureau of Ani try Est 1ed 1897 In- 
yrated und aw Governed by Board of 
tees Wr free catalogue. 162 Louis St 


e Haute. mw ARY 
Terre ETE RIN EGE 


ACCREDITED | ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: TERRE HAUTEIND 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


2G to %F Carbonate. Prompt shipment. 
for samples and price. 
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Calcium 
Wri 





te 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
Department D 
20 8S. La Salle St.. 
Plant 


Chicago, Illinois 
| Buffalo. Iowa 





Kills Prairie Sines and Gophers 
of all kinds. Endorsed by State 
Experimental Stations. 1400 

tablets prepaid for $1.25. War- 
7 ranted. Raticide Tablets, 25c 
Ask drugvist or send direct. 


F. D. Chemica! Co., Ft. Dodge, la. 





—" Booklet Free. 























l Veterinary Queries 





SORE EYES IN LAMBS. 














Missouri correspondent writes 

I have some young lambs which have 
sore eyes The re ver ong and ro- 
bust, but their eves are covered ith a 

nN 1 ire irritated I hay been 
feeding the ewe elled orm, n, oats, 

cal and alf ha have 
med ted salt befor them at 1 times 
[ keep then here ere is a 
I kee I in the } n. The 

ize ‘ ‘ ea reat dea f d 
ld feec ) ‘ ‘ £ 

to é ee : i « ‘ t part the 
barn ere the } i ever) } € 

f la d d lim I ive 
beer lin affected lambs 1 
tonic.”’ 

Proba ¢ lle caused 1} 1 
germ nd nta I ! ear we 
Peg re} ; a: % ye 4 this rt; 7% 
adise:s iK¢ e: 

i ft) } ver t for rT 
f ' ‘ obi ' 

y } ry ed 
ca é on e recovery wit it 
treatment Phere dang however, of 
some ct i uy i £ blind unless 
good care is eg I 
t first step in treatment, we sug- 
£ that the a ff e« d lambs be sep- 
irated from the heal ones, and placed 
if convenier n rathe j arters. 
Bathe the eves once or twice " daily and 
b vy into them th a powder blower a 
mixture of equal parts of calomel and 
boric acic Some ype have experi- 
nted t 1 a drop of coal tar 
diy the iffected ¢ s and hav had 
‘ ent resu this i} Pu coal 

ira s Fs ind = \ ould be n- 

clined t q t e | r 1 ng 


HANDLING THE YOUNG STAL- 
LION. 











\r le 4 ~ rite 
I iv a Perche r stallion two and 
f ‘ q hing 1.800 pounds 
I bred eleven es to him last summer, 
and at no time ved closer than seven 
days He mar mare cal t mandle 
this spring, and hey Close should the 
services ] a jure him for 
future Se l’lea t me nov how to 
feed and handl 1 col I ¢ ect to 
work im emt s ring 
\ -£ two-year-old stalli 
may be allowed eight or ten mares with 
five to ten days 1 een services. If the 
eolt is not well grown, he should not be 
started serving until three years old. A 
well-grow! three-year-old orse should 
be good for twenty-five or thirty mares, 
Which will necessitate a service every 
second or third day during the season. 
Bran and oats } 1 little ear corn 
and mixed hay doe ome men 
claim that no corr be fed 
Six to ten ears, } I be per- 
fectly safe Good quality clover, alfalfa 
or mixed hay kes the best roughage. 
Our correspondent is certain! Wise in 
working his horse lightly before the sea- 
son begins. 
CRUDE OIL FOR LICE. 
An Towa correspondent writes: 
“What is the best way to use crude 
oil as a dip on cattle and colts for lice?” 
In the winter time, crude oil is gen- 
erally put on with a stiff fiber brush 
Special attention is, of course, paid to 





the regions where é are especially 
thick, such as around the neck and shoul- 
ders, at the base of the horns and be- 
tween the legs When crude oil is used 
as a dip, the dipping tank is nearly filled 
With water, and then three inches of 
the crude oil is put on top. 

Crude oil is very effective in killing 
lice and the mites which cause mange. 
The objection to it is that some grades 


irritating to the skin, 
after dipping 
sunshine. 


especially if the 
are allowed to 


are 
animals soon 
stand in the 


CASTRATION OF YEARLING COLT. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

What method of castrating yearling 
olts is now considered the best? Is it 
necessary to use an emasculator to pre- 
vent serious hemorrhage Some people 
in this section burn off the cords with 
a hot iron, after which no bleeding oc- 
curs. Do you think it safe to tie the 


cords in order to prevent bleeding? I 








would like some information on the best 
methods of castrating colts.” 

The castration of colts is an operation 
that should be placed in tl hands of a 
competent veterinarian, unless one is es- 
pecially skillful at such work and under- 
stands the business. We would not at- 
tempt to give advice which an inexperi- 
enced person could follow, as a slight er- 
ror often is the cause of serious loss. 


In its book on diseases of the 
the United States Department of 
culture recommends castration by 
as the most commoniy The par- 
ticular method employed, however, is not 
important as the way in which it is 
done. No method could be set down as 


horse, 
Agri- 
clamps 






used 


so 
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Best for all General Purposes for which Lye 
is Used— Purity and Full Strength Guaranteed 


On the Farm 
and in the Home 


Lewis’ 
Lye 


Has Been the Standard for Half a Century 


Asa destroyer of Worms in Hogs anda 
Preventative of Disease it is supreme. 


Booklet describing its many uses 


mailed FREE on request. 


| PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


One Po und mos 
Pena Saut MANUFACTURING? | 
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best, as even the opinions of expert vet- 
erinarians differ, one preferring the plan 
he practices and another the plan he 
has used. With the clamp method, the 
animal is thrown, and after the incision 
has been made by the operator, wooden 
clamps are applied to the cord close up 
to the skin before the testicle is cut off. 
This is removed after twenty-four hours, 
and there will be no danger of bleeding. 
The emasculator, which is an instrument 
for crushing blood vessels without hem- 
orrhage, is very satisfactory. The objec- 
tion to searing the cord with a hot iron 
is the pain that is caused. The tying of 
a stri around the cord is considered 





a safe method to prevent bleeding 


MARE FAILS TO BREED. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I have a mare five years old which 
was bred twice last spring and twice the 
spring before without any results. She 
was bred to a jack. I bred her on April 
18th this year to a horse, but she is in 
heat yet. She has a yellowish brown 
discharge, resembling urine. I am feed- 


ing 
give me a 
It is not 


shredded fodder and 
remedy for 

improbable that this 
barren, and will not breed at all. 
ity may be due to a number of 
which 


corn. Can you 
mare’””’ 

mare is 
Steril- 


his 


causes 


overcome 


and 


some of may be 


some of which can not. The discharge 
which our correspondent describes is 
probably leucorrhea. When this trouble 
is too severe, conception will not take 
place. As a treatment for this, the womb 
should be washed out with water, and 


this followed by an injection of two tea- 
spoonfuls of carbolie acid, one-half dram 
of tannic acid, and one quart of water. 
Tonics for internal use also help. Three 
drams of sulphate of iron daily makes a 
good tonic. 

Instead of the corn fodder and corn, we 
would suggest trying good, clean timo- 
thy hay and oats. She needs more pro- 
tein than she has been getting, but we 
doubt if the ration has been the cause 
of her not breeding. Plenty of exercise 
should be provided and the mare kept in 


condition. 


good 


STRANGLES OR DISTEMPER. 


\n Iowa correspondent writes: 


“My horses have a cough. They run at 
the nose. I think the trouble is dis- 
temper.” 

A cough and running at the nose may 
indicate distemper, common cold, gland- 


ers, or other trouble. Since there is al- 
Ways a chance that the trouble may be 
glanders, it is wise to separate animals 
which run at the nose from healthy ani- 
mals, and take care that the discharge 
frem the nose does not come in contact 
with the face or hands. Glanders is 
sometimes communicated to human be- 
ings. and for this reason it always is 
Wise to take the greatest care in hand- 
ling horses that have a discharge from 
the nose. 

Distemper may be said to have about 
the same relation to horses as measles, 
whooping cough, etc., have to children. 
Colts generally get the trouble sooner or 
later. and usually are not much harmed 
by it. In mild cases, the only treatment 
necessary is to give protection from cold 





and feed a light, laxative diet \Varm 
bran mashes are " good, and if the how- 
els are tight, it is well to give a handful 
of Glauber’s salts twice daily. It the 
glands under the jaws swell, it is well 
to hasten matters by putting on a arm 
bran or flaxseed poultice. AS soen as 


pus forms, cut the glands open with a 
clean knife. After about two weeks, the 
affected animals generally recover, the 
disease having run its course. Distem- 





per is very contagious, and for this rea 
son it is wise to separate affected ani- 
mals from the healthy ones unless one 
wishes all the horses to take the dis- 
ease, so that they will not be bothered 
later on. 


FISTIJILOUS TOOTH. 


4 





An Oklahoma correspondent writes 
“T have a good four-year-old mare tl 
had a bad tooth. I called in a veterina- 
rian, and he trephined it and drove the 
tooth out. This was done two months 
ago. Matter is still running, however, 
and it smells very bad and has not gune 
down any. What would you suggest’ 
This sounds like a fistulous toot TI 
thing to do would be to open the abscess, 
which has probably formed, and disin- 
fect with some caustic or antiseptic. The 
opening of the abscess and the adminis- 
tering of the antiseptic had best be leit 


to a good veterinarian. 

TREATMENT FOR CAKED UDDER. 
Was Bs 

Iowa, writes 

parts of 


Mahaska county, 
has found equal 
spirits of camphor, 


tobertson, of 
that he 
turpentine, 





iodine and lard a very satisfactory treat- 

ment for caked udder and garget with 

cows. He says the mixing should be 
and onee dail 


thorough, 


to apply it 


“ax\-). ae 
A FULLER & SDHINSON 





You’ve supplied your farm with 
the necessary plows, harrows, 
R anters, etc.—how about a power pee t? 
Vhy not equip your farm so you can han ile 
any power question which comes up? 


In aFuller & Johnson Kerosene En- 
gine you will find a most satisfactory, re!i- 
able, economical, service giving outfit. Sizes 
ranging 2% to 20 H. P. stationary or porta!!e 
enable you to choose just what size age want. 


The Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co 
been manufacturing reliable goods ee 4 
years. Think of that! Before many of the 
present engine concerns were thought of; 
we were actually making engines—and ¢ 
engines, too. So with this long experience: to 
back our line, we offer to you Kerosene En- 

ines which are guaranteed fully as to quality. durabil- 
ity, service and economy. Write for Satalog No. 13. 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
52 Wermouth Street Madison, Wis- 





Kerosene En- - 
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abou Live Stock Inter- 


ests Get Busy 


instigation of the officers of the 





x a Improved Live Stock Breeders’ 
ition, a public meeting of the Ne- 
j Live Stock Sanitary Board was 
Lineoln, on Wednesday afternoon, 
( he evening of April 21st, forty-odd 
: rs of the Nebraska Live Stock 
B s’ A\ssciation and its auxiliary as- 
se ns, together with various agricul- 
{ itors and others interested in the 
\ «wk industry, met in Linco!n, and 
matters pertaining to the live 

st usiness. 
illing made in January by the Live 
S: Sanitary Board compelling all 
} to be mallein tested before enter- 
it state, Was discussed at length. A 
° deal of opposition was brought up 
ag this ruling, the commercial horse 
i n the markets being especially op- 
i to it, on the ground that many 
\ n horses at the time they are puv- 
( 1 on the western ranches are so 
\ at it is necessary to rope them and 
tl them three or four times in order 
t irry out the mallein test. Further- 
n many of these Nevada and other 
v ern horses are loaded at a point per- 
hi a hundred or two hundred miles 
fr a veterinarian. Instances were cited 
V many mares had lost their colts 
al to this rough treatment. Figures 
fr the annual report of the state vet- 
erinarian of Wyoming and the state vet- 
erinarian of Idaho showed that in those 
tw states during 1913 something over 
3, head of horses had been mallein 
tested, and only three had reacted. In 





-braska there are annually imported 
ap) roximately 40,600 head of horses for 
Si and breeding purposes. The horse- 
n agreed that it cost on an average 
cl to $5 to matlein test a horse, count- 
ing e two days’ time necessary to make 
the test. Veterinarians present admit- 
ted that the mallein test was not nearly 


as reliable as it should be. 


resolution was adopted by the meet- 
f Live Stock Breeders, which was 
sided over by President J. A. Ollis, of 
e Live Stock Improvers’ Association, 
ng the Sanitary Board to withdraw 
egulation regarding the mallein test. 
resolation was acted favorably upon 





b Sanitary Board the next day, and 
tl mallein test regulation was with- 
dra 


Ton 


fo 


f 


0 
01 

iw 
th 


arding hog cholera in the state. 


Considerable discussion took place re- 
A reso- 
was adopted asking the Sanitary 
d tu get a man out in the field at 
to help control hog cholera and en- 
sanitary regulations. This resolu- 
n was also acted favorably upon by 
Sanitary Board, and Doctor Day, a 
ticing veterinarian of many years’ 
erience, Was appointed to work for the 
in the interest of hog cholera, on 
time. It is hoped that much good 
come from this office, and Doctor 
has the support of the breeders in 
= work, 





Kennedy Asked to Resign.—On Mon- 
iy, May 11th, President Pearson, of the 
a Agricultural College, addressed the 
wing to Professor W. J. Kennedy, 
has been temporary head of the ex- 
sion department of the lowa Agricul- 
College: “T regret to have to say 
| consider the situation has become 
lerable, by reason of your own ac- 
ns, and I am obliged to ask that you 
er your resignation, to take effect at 
.’ Jt is understood that President 
irson has the unanimous support of 
e Board of Education in this action. 


Additional Field Notes 





HOW ABOUT YOUR rARM GATES? 


f 


op 


OQ Og Rh tg See mote ot 


this season of the year, there is 
rly always a big demand for farm 
ties, as the close confinement of cattle 
vinter quarters has put lots of gates 
t bad. Our readers will find it prof- 
to investigate the various tarm 
tes advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
tically all of the gate manufacturers 
issued very interesting literature, 
describing and_ illustrating their 
Ss, and they will be glad to supply it 
uur readers. Some of the many good 
Ss advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer 
ng the year appear this week on page 
and a postal card or letter request 
bring prompt information. The cat- 
of the various companies will be 
interesting. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SILO CATALOG. 
ome very interesting literature with 
rence to silos and silage, and Indi- 
silos in particular, has been issued 
1e Indiana Silo Co., under the title 
"he Watchtower of Prosperity.’’ This 
points out the value of the silo 
1e farmer, and it goes into a discus- 
of the silo and silage thoroughly. It 
very attractively illustrated, and will 
nteresting to any of our readers who 
been considering the advisability 
vuying a silo. There is absolutely no 
stion but that the silo pays big, and 
man keeping either dairy or beef cat- 
in really afford to be without a silo. 





~ 
ad 








The Indiana silo was one of the first put 
on the market, and it has proved an en- 
tirely satistactory silo. The Indiana 
Silo Co. will be glad to send you their 
interesting booklet, and to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask with re- 
gard to Indiana silos. If you will give 
them the size you have in mind, they will 
be glad to quote you a price thereon, or 
if you do not know just what size you 
should have, if you will give them the 
number of cattle you have, they will be 
glad to make recommendations. Their 
jong experience in the silo business will 
enable them to give the very best kind of 
advice, and they will be pleased to hear 
from our readers. Their home office is at 
Anderson, Ind., but they have a branch 
at Des Moines, so that silos for lowa ter- 
ritory can be shipped in the quickest 
possible lime, and at a saving in freight. 
The address of the home office is 581 
Union Bldg., Anderson, Ind., and of the 
Des Moines office is 584 Indiana sidg., 
Des Moines. QOur readers will be inter- 
2S in the booklet they have issued. 
Ask for it. 





A MEAL FOR YOUNG PIGS. 

A product that will interest hog grow- 
ers all over the country is the Pig Meal 
recently put out by the Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal Factory, 30x W., Waukegan, III. 
When the pigs are weaned, this meal 
takes the place of the milk, and it adds 
much to the thrift of the pigs, and pro- 
motes rapid growth. The interesting 
little booklet which the Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal Factory have issued, with reg 
their meal, will be desired by our read- 
ers, and the manufacturers will be 
pleased to answer any questions with 
reference to the pig meal that our read- 
esr may wish to ask. <A postal card or 
letter will bring prompt information. 





THE SERUM TREATMENT FOR HOG 
CHOLERA, 

Under this title, the Pittman-Moore 
Co., of 110 N. Cay@tol Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind., have issued a very instructive book- 
let, and it will undoubtedly be interest- 
ing to a large number of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. The Pittman-Moore Co. 
maintain what is called Moreland Biolog- 
ical Farm, which they point out is the 
largest plant in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of anti-hog 
cholera serum, and they not only invite 
you to send for their interesting booklet, 
but likewise to visit the Moreland Bio- 
logical Farm, to look over the test pens, 
where the serum is tested under the 
United States govrenment regulations, to 
see how they prove that their virus is 
destructive, and their serum potent and 
pure. They also invite you to visit their 
biological laboratory, and see how every 
lot of serum is examined under the mi- 
croscope, and how it is tested in guinea 
pigs. They believe when you do this, 
you will have absolute confidence in their 
Dorset-Niles treatment, and that it will 
undoubtedly mean your using their prod- 
uct. <A bird’s-eye view of the farm, and 
some smaller views of the laboratory, are 
given in their advertisement on our back 
page, and they will be glad to have you 
read this advertisement, and to use tHe 
coupon in sending for their booklet. <A 
postal card or letter request will answer 
the same purpose. The mention of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing them will be 
appreciated by the advertiser as well as 
ourselves. 





AN INTERESTING HOUSE AND BARN 
CATALOG. 

Our readers who contemplate putting 
up a house this vear, either for their 
own use or for the use of the man on the 
farm, or who wish to put up barns of 
any kind, will find Catalog No. 440, of 
the North American Construction Co., 445 
Aiaddin Ave., Bay City, Mich., of a great 
dea! of interest. This catalog describes 
the Aladdin -shouses and barns. Every 
piece of material is ready to drive the 
nails in, all being cut at the factory, and 
the saving in material and labor enables 
the North American Construction Co, to 
make very low prices on their houses 
and barns. Some idea of Aladdin houses 
can be gained by referring to the illus- 
trations in their ad. Prices on Aladdin 
‘‘Readi-cut” buildings range from 
$137 to $5,000, depending on the size and 
the finish of the buildings desired. For 
a house for the hired man on the farm, 


the five-reom Aladdin house, which 
comes complete at $298, will be inter- 


esting. Their catalog gives full informa- 
tion, and for your conventence the North 
American Construction Co. have placed 
a coupon in their advertisement which 
can be used, or a postal card or letter 
request mentioning their advertisement 
in Wallaces’ Farmer will bring prompt 
information. 


IMPORTANCE OF USING GOOD 
AUTOMOBILE OIL. 

Practicaily every owner of an automo- 
bile reabizes the importance of using 
plenty of oil, but too few realize the im- 
portance of using a strictly high grade 
oil, and while an automobile may have 
plenty of oil, it may not be the right kind 
of oil, and the damage to the car is al- 
most as bad as having too little oil. Some 
interesting information along the line of 
oiling the automobile, as regards quality 
oil, is given in the advertisement of the 
Vacuum Oil Co., of Rochester, N. Y., on 
page 805, and they will be glad to have 
you read this advertisement, as they be- 
lieve it will be an interesting advertise- 
ment. They are makers of the well-known 
Gargoyle Mobiloils, and while these 
oils bring a good price, they are worth 
it. as they insure correct lubrication. Not 
only are Gargoyle Mobiloi!s good for au- 
tomobiles, but they are likewise good for 
stationary and portable engines and trac- 
tors, and their Mobiiubricant is an ideal 
grease for compression cups, for power- 
transmitting parts of automobiles, ete. 
The Vacuum Oil Co. oils come in con- 
venient packages, and they are easy and 
convenient to use. A postal card re- 
quest will bring the comptete literature 
of the Vacuum Oil Co., and it will be 
interesting to our readers who contem- 
plate getting the best class of oil for 


THe 








either automobiles or farm engines \We 
trust that a good many of our readers 
will ask for the literature they have is- 
sued, and we are satisfied they will find 
it very interesting. 


A DESIRABLE COLLEGE TO ATTEND 

During the next few months, a good 
many of the farm boys and giris in the 
homes of Wallaces’ Farmer readers, and 
who will graduate from high school this 
year, will decide on whether or not they 
will attend college this fall, and if se, 
what college they will attend. The ad- 
vertisement of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
lowa, therefore, on page 808, will be of 
no little interest. Grinnell College of- 
fers the best kind of general college 
courses, and those desiring to secure a 
general education will find few schools as 
desirable to attend as Grinnell. It ranks 
No. 1 in the government classification, 
and Grinnell is conceded by those who 
are acquainted with its work, to rank 
high in the character developed in those 
coming within its influence. It has splen- 
did buildings, the very best kind of a 
faculty, and the school is neither toa 
large nor too small to give good resuits. 
The illustrated booklet giving full infor- 
mation concerning the courses at Grin- 
nell can be obtained by writing Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, lowa. The Grinnell 
College advertisement will be of inter- 
est. Look it up and read it. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT DES MOINES 
COLLEGE 


One of the best small colleges in Iowa 
is Des Moines (¢ ge, located in Des 
Moines. John A. Earl, president of the 
college, announces the summer school of 
twelve weeks, divided into two terms, in 
a special advertisement on page 804. The 
first term will be from May 25th to July 
3d, and the second term from July 5th 
to August 1lith. The normal department 
takes up all subjects for all grades of 
teachers’ certificates, and it comprises 
an approved six weeks course for three 
points on salary, and also a fully ap- 
proved special course under the new cer- 
tificate law. in domestic science, manual! 
training, and agriculture. The adver- 
tisement of Des Moines College, on page 
804, gives partial information concern- 
ing the summer courses, and also full in- 
formation can be obtained by writing to 
President John A. Earl, Des Moines, Ia. 
The regular college faculty is in service 
duting the summer quarter, and the ex- 
pense is low, the tuition being $2 per 
week, and you can enter any day. 





A GEARLESS TRANSMISSION AUTO- 
MOBILE. 

An automobile that is famous for its 
fearless transmission is the Cartercar, 
which represents eleven years of suc- 
cessful use. Instead of transmission 
gears, the power is transmitted by means 
of a copper alloy disk revolved by the 
engine, rolling against the fiber faced 
wheel, which is direct connected to the 
drive wheels by a_ positive silent type 
chain. This gives many speeds, and it 
is a very simple transmission to oper- 
ate. The lever is pushed forward for the 
many speeds ahead or pulled back 
to reverse the car. The interest- 
ing booklet that the Carter Car Co. 
have issued will be sent on postal card or 
letter request. It goes into detail with 
reference to their gearless transmission. 
For the convenience of those desiring the 
booklet, they have placed a coupon in 
their advertisement on page 803, but if 
you do not wish to mutilate the paper, a 
postal card request to the Catrercar Co., 
Dept. N, Pontiac, Mich., will answer the 
same purpose. 





AN ALL-AROUND TRACTOR. 

This is the comment of the Rumely 
Products Co., of Chicago, Ilt., Des 
Moines, Towa: Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo., with reference to the Rumely Gas 
Pull 15-30 horse power tractor. It weighs 
11,000 pounds, turns in a 15-foot. circle, 
has variable speeds, and all working 


parts are protected. It will run close 
to fences and trees, and it easily pu!ls 
30,000 pounds on ordinary roads. The 
Rumely Products Co. point out that this 


tractor furnishes cheap, reliable power 
for threshing, shredding, hauling, plow- 
ing, read building—in short, for any serv- 
ice requiring large power. Gas Pull Cat- 
alog ON. 252 describes this tractor in an 
interesting way, and also the work it will 
do, and the Rumely Products Co. will be 
giad to send it to you on request. Just 
drop them a postal card at Chicago, IML, 
or Des Moines, and it will come. 


AN IDEAL TRIP TO EUROPE. 

Our readers who have had in mind 
seeing the Old Country, will find that an 
ideal trip has been planned by the Bu- 
reau of University Travel, Trinity Place, 
Boston, Mass., in the official tour of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Bureau 
of University Travel. This tour leaves 
New York, June 13th, and returns arriv- 
ing August 22d. A most interesting itin- 
erary has been planned, and any of our 
readers who have heen considering mak- 
ing a trip to Europe should write for full 
particulars. The cost of the trip is very 
much less than it would be if you were 
not going with a party, and through hav- 
ing the party, the Bureau of University 
Travel are enabied to obtain low steam- 
ship rates and very reasonable hotel 
rates, etc. If you are at al! interested, 
be sure to write the Bureau of University 
Travel, mentioning that vou do so at the 
suggestion of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


AN IDEAL HAY LOADER. 

A hay loader which has proved excey- 
tionally satisfactory throughout the corn 
belt is the Dain loader, made by the John 
Deere Co., of Moline, Ill, who have is- 
sued Package No. TU-28, which tells not 
only about the Dain hay loader, but also 
about the Dain side delivery hay rake, 
which is unquestionably one of the best 
side delivery rakes made. The John 
Deere Co. tell about both the loader and 
the rake, in their advertisement on page 
803. A good hay loader, and a good side 





delivery rake, are indispensable at hay- 
ing time, ar our readers will find the 
information the John Deere Co. have is- 
sued with regard to the two good imple- 
ments above mentioned, unugua'ly inter- 
esting. They have issued a great deal 
of interesting literature with regard to 
tractors, and their value to the farmer 
in the corn belt, and they will be glad 
to answer any questions with regard to 
farming with ractor power which you 
may wish to ask. 





AUTOMOBILE TIRES GUARANTEED 
4,500 MILES. 

This is the guarantee placed by the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeanette, Pa., 
on their Pennsylvania Oil Proof Vacuum 
Cup tires, designed especially for serv- 
ice on country roads. Their guarantee 
for 4,500 miles is positive, but they point 
out that it is not unusual fer a tire of 
theirs to run a good deal longer than 
that. An excellent idea of the vacuum 
cups on the Pennsylvania tires, which 
give the name, can be gained by refer- 
ring to the illustration in the advertise- 
ment on page 74. They point out that 
the vacuum cup tires reduce the skid 
danger and the wheels slipping on mud- 
dy roads, and that they are a constant 
safeguard. They also point out that they 
are oil proof, and that oil on the roads 
Bnd garage floor, drippings from the 
bearings, can not have a deteriorating 
effect on the tires. The literature of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. gees into de- 
tails with regard to their tires, and it 
can be had on request. Hither a postal 
card or letter will bring it by return 
mail. 








“THE TIRE USER’S NEW FREEDOM.” 
This is the title of a booklet which 
the Leather Tire Goods Co., of 1809 
Whirlpool St., Niagara Falls, N. Y., have 
issued, with reference to their Wood- 
worth treads, which are extensively used 
all over the United States, and likewise 
in foreign countries. Woodworth treads 
Zo over the ordinary automobile tire, pro- 
tecting it from cuts and punctures, and 
the Leather Tire Goods Co. will be glad 
to give you facts and figures as to what 
their treads have done for the automo- 
bile users, and what they will do dor you. 
They have issued not only the booklet 
above mentioned, teiling about Wood- 
worth treads, but also a booklet on the 
care of tires, and both booklets will be 
forwarded on request. The illustration 
in their advertisement on page 805 will 
give a good idea of Woodworth treads. 


LYE AND ITS USES. 

An interesting booklet describing the 
many uses of lye, has been issued by the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfy. Co., manufactur- 
ing chemists, of Philadelphia, Pa. The 
product of this company is Lewis Lye, 
which is known all over the country as @ 
standard lye, having been made for more 
than fifty years. One of the convenient 
forms is the sifting top can, which is re- 
produced in the Vennsy!vania Salt Mfg. 
Co.’s advertisement, on page 818. This 
can has the Lewis lye trade-mark, which 
all genuine Lewis lye carries. The book- 
lets the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. have 
issued give interesting information with 
regard to lye and its uses, and unques- 
tionably it will be desired by our read- 
ers. Kither a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring a copy thereof by return 
mail. 


ADRIANCE GRAIN BINDERS. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet giv- 
ing interesting information with regard 
to the famous <Adriance grain binders, 
which the Moline Plow Co., Dept. 26, Mo- 
line, Ill, now manufacture, has just been 
issued by the Moline Plow Co., and they 
advise us that they would like to send a 
copy of it to every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested in growing 
grain. The book'et tells in an interest- 
ing way of Adriance harvesting machin- 
ery, and contains a number cf attractive 
illustrations. Adriance harvesting ma- 
chinery has been made for fifty-six years, 
and it is used all over the United States, 
Argentina, Siberia, and other countries. 
The booklet the Moline Plow Company 
has issued will prove interesting, and 
either a postal card or letter request will 
bring it by return mail. . 








HOW ABOUT AN ENSILAGE CUTTER? 
Our readers who are buying silos for 
the first time this year will find it im- 
portant to look after the purchase of 
an ensilage cutter early. If you want to 
buy one for your own use, it will make 
a difference in the size desired for use 
in connection with your neighbors, de- 
pending upon how much help you expect 
to have when you fill the silo. The Gehl 
Bros. Mfg. Co., of 1175 S. Water St., 
West Bend, Wis., call attention to their 
light running Silberzahn ensilage cutters, 
in a special advertisement on page 814, 
pointing out that it is an unusually sim 
pie, strong, powerful, durable, safe cut- 
ter, having many features to “commend 
it. They have issued an interesting cat- 
alog descriptive cf their cutter, and they 
will be glad to have you look up their 
advertisement cn page 814 and to write 
for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 


"0 YEARLING 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, he by the champion 
sire, Imp. Prince lix of Ballindalloch One by 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. Straight, square 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed character. 
A number are gual{fied to head pure bred berds, For 
particulars address 


O. R. STEVENSON, Cherokee Cn., QUIMBY, IOWA 
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Pusition and Prospects in New Zealand. 





The frozen meat trade has been very 
brisk in the North Island, and supplies of 
both sheep and Pl have been plentiful, 
as it has been an excellent season for 
feed. The failure of the rape crops owing 
to the rain in the first part of the sum- 
mer, followed by a month of very dry 
weather, will, no doubt, be a drawback to 
fat lamb breeders during the autumn 
months In Canterbury the lambs got 
such a check in condition through the cold 
rains in December that the fine weather 
in January ha not helped them to re- 
cover Consequently, while the lambs are 
well gro. the condition is lacking, and 
supplies of prime lamb ire anything but 
plentiful There is, however, an abun- 
dance of feed, and on it sheep have done 
better than lanibs.—VDastoral Review. 

Prizes for Feeding.— nator J Allen 
of Pocahontas county, is putting up $660 
in prize money to be used by the agricul 
t i] ter n artment of Iowa State 
College thi ear to ene e boys and 
girl n tl Te ind prac e of scien- 
tifie feeding of live stock. It will be adi 
Vided ill imong t eleven congres- 
sional districts of the state, and two 
classes f contest will be held: First, 
for the feeding f ten pigs or more by 
bo ind girls from fAlfteen to twenty 
years ol second, for the feeding of two 


town boys or girls from « 


pigs b leven to 
fifteen vear old. In the first class, $55 
will be given to the boy or girl in each 
district who presents the best record im 
detail of the feeding and growing of the 
ten pigs, the money to be used in an 
educational visit to the International 
Live Steck Show, in Chicago, in Decem- 
ber In the second class, $2: will be 
given to the boy or girl in each ditsrict 
who presents the best record in detail of 
the feeding and growing of the two pigs, 
the money to be used to pay the expense 
of week's attendance at the farmers’ 
short course at the college, in January 
next. 
Paraguay Beef to Come Here.—That 
beef will soon come to this country from 
addition to that from <Ar- 
own in the announcement 


Union that | 
i ned to Argen- 
tina, and in turn will be shipped to the 


\merican *‘ara- 





been consig 


United States Cattle of fle grade thus 
shipped are valued at about $26 gold a 
head, to which must be added for freight 
and ‘other charges an expense of about 
$4.67 a head. The latest reported quota- 
jions for cattle in the Buenos Aires mar- 
ket were about $535.20. The VParaguay 
cattle shipped are from a cross with the 
zebu or sacred cattle of India on the 
native Paraguayan stock, which results 
in an excellent breed, quite suitable for 
the climatie and other conditions in that 
country. One favorable feature of that 
country, and of importance for future 
breeding, is that there is no disease 
among the Varaguavan herds, and the 
government has directed vigorous efforts 
toward the prevention of the introduction 
of any. On rich natural grasses of the 
Paraguayan ranges, cattle fatten readily, 
and this country promises, therefore, to 
become an influential factor in the 
world’s supply of meat. 
HAMPSHIRES. 


SUMMITT FARM HAMPSHIRES — 


Bred sows and gilts all sold. 
We wish to thank our cus- 
tomers and friends for past 
patronage (hurcrop of new 
pigs are coming now for sca 
son of 1914-15 A few fall 
boars now ready for sale. 

MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lowa 





c HESTER W METEsS 
( i Chnater Whi <eae ey gilts: BreP 
e 80 ing stock a specialty. Mated. no akin. 

















Pro large Fred Kuebush, Sciota, Ill. 
ts bred for summer and 
Oo. l. Cc. Boars®! farrow Priced right 
c. E. BEATTY. Astoria, Illinois 
MUL E Foor HOG S. 


Mulefoot Hogs et ecabaned ted 








We are now booking ord ers for pigs to be shipped 
when weaned and of a safe shipping age. Can furnish 
pair not re "ls ted. Write ormation regarding 





able breed. 


‘Redfield. S. D. 


ractical and 


tt ar. I 
FARG oO & ™Y ERS. 


DU ROC JERSEYS. 
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Duroc Jersey Boars 


by Col. L., first prize boar at Wis- 
consin fair, 1911: dam Golde D Mode! 22d. second prize 
gilt at a and Sioux Falls, 8. D., and Des Moines, 
lowa. Fs 2? miles southe ast of Conger, Minn. 

r ERDIN AND FINK, 


Ears 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs Sheep and Cattle 
Name, address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co.,55 W. iliscis Street, Chicago 


Five boars sired 


Alber t t Lea, Minn. 
























Please mention this paper when writing. 











AUCTIONEERS. 
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Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT ag OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auction eer. Iso instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world Ww rite today for free _catalog or sale dates 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest Schoo! of Auctioneering 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 

CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 




















J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUGTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms Satisfaction. — 


OliverS. Joheeon 
TIPTON, tOWA 
THE lOWA AUCTIONEER 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON. IOWA 
Fight years of successful experieace in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


"IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


live stock 








Years of experience in conducting 
Write or wire for dates. 


sales, 


G. H. BL RGE, Mt. Vernen, 


Auctioneer. Pedigreed Live Stock 


] know 
Get my 





lowa 


Years of exp erience with pure bred stock, 
pedigrees, values and individual! merit. 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON | 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
15. For rates and open dates address me at 
MA BCER BRE EL LL. 1OWA 
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eeder of 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER Potica Dn 





rhams 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOKE SHAVER, Kalona. - Bowa. 








HOLSTEINS. 
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Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutcbland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ- 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Pure-bred HKegistered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 


d for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN sssocaton, “148 American Bido., BRATTLEBORO, VI. 





t 
u\ wa yi 








Oniy four 


sired by Ne , 
DeHKol’s r ° 
left old enough for use. Al! from 
A. KR. O. dams and good 


individuals. 


MN McK AY BROS., 


OL STEINS-—Beautifully marked heifer and 

bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old. $20 each, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm. 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Buckingham, lowa 





Me eoceee chetos a 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Ia. 


Red Polled Cattle 


ves high order for sale: 6 yearling bulls: 7 yearling 
ifers. bred and ope n: 20 Sept. calves. show pros- 

- cts: also young cows wel! forward in calf. 

B. A. SAMUELSON. Kiron, Sac Co.. Ia. 











POLLED DURHAMS. 
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Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


AYRSHIKRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh : also bull and 
heifer calves. E. R. Wellington, O. 


Laurens, lowa 








cows and springers. all ages 
McCONNELL, 





SHORT-HORNS. 
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cotch Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


of Best Type and Breeding for Sale 
We are now offering some very desirable Scotch cows and heifers, bred to our herd bulis, Morning Star 


206060, and Cumberland Again 370944. Also. 

Choice young b 
yearling Matchless, of the wide, deep. 
same good type, sired by Cumberland Again. 
shank Ythan, and very smooth and good. 


H.s. & W. B. DUNCAN, 





low built type. 


lis. sired by these superb Scotch herd bulls. 
sired by Morning Star, and ¢ 
The roans are Cruickshank Sec rete and the red is a Cruick. 
Write or see us if looking for something good. 


The Scotch bulls for sale include a req 
ared and two roans of the 


Clearfield, fowa 





Three Scotch Short-horn Bulls" 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. One 


Daisy, both coming 1 year old, 
ing. goo rd individuals. Several younger bulls also for sale 
They will please you. 


Cruickshank Rosemary; 
the other out of a granddaughter of this cow and 17 months old. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, 





Write. or better still, come 





Iowa : 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


(ood young bulls re »d. white and roan, for sale 
prices Included is the Dec. year! ting 
Marshall's Last, roan, extra deep and 





back and good head: sire, Deputy 
of Whitehall Marshall. Dam, 
ason of Master Cuphearer. Can 
KRIZER BROS... 
Eddyville, 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


A few good bulls, cows and heifers for sale. 
Write for prices. 


ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 


Short- horn Bulls for Sale 


sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, cheap, others 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
viata ERS, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Comeand see them. 
JOS. H. DEHNE INER, Cascade, | 


Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


A number of good, beefy. red bulls at very moder- 
ate prices. Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. 


JNO. McGINLEY, Brooklyn, lowa 


Two Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Age 15 months. Color dark red. 


J.T. DUNLAP, Taylor County, LENOX, IOWA 


) strong 
grandson 
Scotch Lady 2d. by 
ship over four railroads 
Mahaska < ounty. 








Heaman, Iowa 

















Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of 
side. Herd contains Ruth %« 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.:; Charlotte B.. 76 
15401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 5 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’ 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the hig 
average. Write us your wants. No ch 
offer. Residence in town. H. L. 
SON, Independence e. fowa. 





I ELLE VERNON DAIRY mpeg ae -horms— 
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SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red Short-horn bulls from i0 to‘ 
old. All i 





OF 
Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition, 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912: a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and biocky i 
Challenger 337835. dam Fairy Maid ath by First ir 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls. reds and roans 
mostly Scotch, Prices right Write J M. BAY, Nlede. | 


INVERNESS SCOTCH SHORT- HORNS 


Herd headed by Monarque Sultan 359174, one of the 
best and most prepotent of Sultan bulls. Some very 
choice bull calves, by him, for sale. Inspection ip- 











TI LTON. Maquoketa. lows 


‘Short- horn Herd Bull for Sale 





King Baron 364073, red, 3-year-old, Scotch. of 
deep, thick, low built type, and is splendid breeder, 
Sire. King Broadhooks ; dam, Imp Benaty 17th, 
Also two young bulls. 


J. M. WOLFE, Washington, lowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 





Reds, Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 


come and see. Farm one mile from town. 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 








POLAND.CHINAS. 


_—_—, 





APPL LLL LLL AA 





20 Poland-China Fall Boars To Offer 


All are sired by H’s Defender. the biggest and best Defender boar living. Sire. 
place at Sioux City. 
heavy hams, bone and breed character, we invite you to Inspect these. 


Best of 1909—twice winner of first 


are from big sows with quality: have 
been treated with simultaneous method. 





Cc HOL ERA 
IMMUNE 

D’s Defender: dam, 
If looking for a pig that will weigh 2 lbs.. with 
Not an inferior boar in the lot. They 


HENRY BROS. CO., Sheldon, lowa 





Farver’s Big Type 


Poland-Chinas 


All sold out of fall boars. Have 100 spring pigs 
coming along fine—best we ever had. QOur latch 
string is always out for the boys interested in bigger 
and better Poland-Chinas. 


E. E. FARVER, Ocheyedan, lowa 





17 HEAD OF GOOD 


Poland-China Fall Boar Pigs 








Big Type Poland-Chinas 


40 Head Fall Boars and Gilts sired by 
Pawnee'’s Sensation: dams by Major Junho, 
Crow's special. Tecumseh Look and Expansion Dude. 
All healthy and thrifty. Prices reasonable 
M. O. WATTS, Fairfield. 


CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND-CHINAS 


Towa 











Bred sows and gilts for sale. They are bred for 
spring farrowing to Master's Likeness, Big Victor 2d 
and Big Monarch. For prices and full particulars 


address HELD BROS.. Hinton. Plymouth 
County. Lowa. 


OAK GLEN POLAND-CHINAS 


Two heavy boned spring yearling boars for sale. 











for sale, the get of our well known herd boars, Also one September boar. Big type breeding with 

Smooth Wonder 2d. Chief Price Jr., individuality to match. Prices reasonable. Write 

Mouw’'s Jr.. and Long Wonder. They are up or come and see them. 

to our usual standard for size and quality. A num- W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont. lowa 

her are good enough to head good pure bred herds. — 

We are pricing them to attract the buyer. We wish | When writing to advertisers kindly 

to move them quickly. : , S, - zs 

M. P. HANCHER Rolfe. Iowa | Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
ABEHKDEEN-ANGUS. 


PEL I eee 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


from 12 to 15 months old of high quality: 


the get of the Escher bred bull, 


King Champion 101174. @ 


son of Imp. Blackbird Royal and out of Imp. Snowflake of Kirkbridge, an Iowa state fair prize winne: We 
are offering the tops of our 1913 bull crop, among them are those good enough for state fair honors. |!’riced 
tosell. Also 200 Duroc Jersey spring pigs. 


Successors to John Lakings. 


LAKINGS BROS.. Hurley - South Dakota 





ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulle of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d. best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type. most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most reason- 
able. Will sell heifers also.some bred. Those inter- 
ested in buying will do well] to visit us. Farm near 
town. on Rock Island and Interurban railroads, 17 
miles east of Des Moines. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 


Williamsburg, lowa 





Mitcheilville, lowa 





MISCELLAN demmactoal s. 











STOCK FOR SALE 


The lowa State College is offering the following 
surplus stock for sale: 1 two-year-old Poland-China 
boar, 1 yearling Berkshire boar, 1 Short-horn bull 
calf, 2 Oxford and 1 Hampshire yearling ram, 1 three- 
year-old en gee = 1 driving gelding coming 
four years old. Adé 


DIVISION. OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 





G00D ANGUS BULLS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds—KEricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








NGUS H ERD BU LL FOR SAL E and 9 
i young bulls—good ones of the Blackbird. Erica, 
Pride and Queen Mother families. Several are year- 
lings, others coming a year old. Will spare my Frica 
herd bull, who is a grand son of Eliminator. farm 
adjoins town. Call or write. T. L. GOELDNER., 





Webster, Keokuk County. lowa. 
GUERNSEYS. 





7 IS true that any of 
the following 


ucrnse 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to, improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by — of the 


Preel, 1, 11, V1. 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





p=ners FARM GUERNSEYS are noted 

for their GOOD SIZE, EXCELLENT PROD NG 
QUALITIES and are BREDIN THE PURPLE. We !ave 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasona?: 
prices; alsoa few females. Herd tuberculin te- 
We aleo breed Percheron horses, Write or vis't us 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR. 111. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(29) 821 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
s—Breeders’ Sale, at South Omaha, 
..  P. Healy, Manager, Bedford, 








Mav 27—E. R. Silliman, Colo, Iowa. 
iM —M. E. Jones & Son, Williams- 
- a. ea 
my ‘John Rasmess, Lake City, Iowa. 
7 H. H. Powell & Son, Linn Grove, 
T Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. 
: M. W. Myers, Beaman, lowa. 
O i. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 
Oo E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa, 
HEREFORDS. 
( 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S jak 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
M Cc. D. & E. F. Caldwell, Bur- 
: n Junction, Mo. 
Otto Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Ml. Hl. Donohoe, Holbrook, lowa; 
it Williamsburg, Iowa. 
N sand 19—C. A, & Francis T. Mar- 
: Wall Lake, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 
0 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
A 7—W N. Shanks, Worthington, 
0 2 H, O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
j ponok J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
Towa 
\W. oN. Shanks, Worthington, 
Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
M Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
Jar i—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 2 . C. Veenker, George, Lowa. 
Jar A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Towa, 
Me B. A. Samue!son, Kiron, Iowa, 
Fel i—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
j Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
j 2— Graham Bros., Cherokee, lowa, 
Fe —W. L. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb. 9—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Fel. 10—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—E. E. Farver, OGcheyedan, Iowa. 
Fet ,1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 


tin 
not 


later t 


ue advertisements already running must have 
ce of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
ian Wednesday of the week preceding date of 





issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 


ab 
tt 


ve also applies to advertisements requiring class- 


sation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 


the eleetrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 


me 


nts, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 


a3 late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








FIELD NOTES. 


t forget that good Angus bulls 
be had at Lakings Bros., Hurley, 8. 


I 
I. They are just the right age to put to 
\ they are good, smooth, beefy bulls, 
and well bred. Lakings Bros.’ herd is 
one of the oldest Angus herds in that 
They are pricing these bulls mod- 
erately, Write them if in need of a bull. 
Ther card appears elsewhere in this 

Mr. A. J. De Young, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
is in good humor these days from the 
fact that he has saved 125 Duroc Jersey 
spring pigs, and has a few sows yet to 
hear from. Big Bone Climax and Cherry 
Wonder are the main sires. The latter is 
a son of the noted champion and_ sire, 
Crimson Wonder Again. Mr. De Young 
is offering just now five or six fine Scotch 
Collie pups. They are choicely bred and 
are being priced very low. 

Two good young red Scotch Short-horn 
bulis are being offered by Mr. J. A. Ben- 
BO! f Sheldon, Iowa. These bulls are 
deserving both as individuals and in 
reeding, to fill an important position. 
M:. Benson will be glad to furnish those 
interested with detailed information and 
prices. Mr. Benson is also an extensive 
fancier of Barred Plymouth Rock chick- 
€! and is quoting very reasonable prices 
just now on eggs, when one considers 
t class of poultry he maintains. 

1¢ J. J. Castle herd of Duroes, at In- 
v 1, Iowa, has not yet delivered all the 
spring pigs it will. Up to date, Mr. Cas- 
tle has 125 pigs possessing that thrift 
and growth which J. J. has become noted 
fr being able to produce. The main 
Sires are the two Castle herd boars, Gold- 
en Gano and Larson’s Jumbo. Mr. Castle 
has purchased liberally of the best blood 
offered, and his herd at the present time 
represents a desirable lineage from which 
to draw foundation stock. 

\lr. Frank Ginsbach, breeder of Duroc 
Jerseys and Herefords, Dell Dapids, S. 
I).. reports that the noted sweepstakes 
s Crimson Beauty, which he _ pur- 
chased at the February, 1914, R. J. Wei- 
land sale, at a cost of $610, farrowed thir- 
t pigs on March 24th, and is raising 
€ t of them, four of each sex. This 
litter is by the three times champion 
\lissouri Model Top. Mr. Ginsbach_ is 
mich pleased with the outcome of his 
Purchase. He reports all stock doing fine 
a conditions for farm crops never bet- 
ter at this time of year. 

nee the beginning of his career as a 
Duroe Jersey breeder, Mr. A. H. Moen, 
of Inwood, Iowa, prominent in Duroc cir- 
cl in the northwest section, has never 
} so promising an outlook for a good 
hos crop. One hundred and fifteen head 
Saved is the story. They are mainly the 
&¢| of the herd boar, A Wonder Jr., a 
Massive 900-pound show boar, good 
enough to win first at Sioux City last 
f Two of the preceding boars used in 
t herd were also first prize boars, 
Which fact has been instrumental in 
brnging about the conditions as they 
n exist. The two former boars were 





Golden Model 21st, a boar that weighed 
925 pounds at the time he won first place 
at Sioux City, and Ringmaster, a first 
prize boar at the South Dakota State 
Fair. <A few fall boars will be offered 
from this herd in an early issue. 

Mr. C. A. De Vaul, the popular breeder 
of Duroc Jerseys and Shorthorns, at In- 
wood, lowa, has one hundred spring pigs, 
most of which are the get of his two good 
herd boars, Jumbo Col. and Royal Model. 
Pienty of good things might be. said 
about this herd, but just now Claud is so 
jubilant over the arrival on May 4th of 
a fine baby boy at his home, the fifth 
child and the first son, that he hasn’t 
any time to talk about Durocs and Short- 
horns. He intimated that a later visit 
would be necessary if we wished to make 
live stock our chief topic of conversa- 
tion. 


BATTLES SELLS GREAT ANGUS OF- 
FERING, MAY 28TH. 


In calling attention to the great offer- 
ing of Aberdeen Angus cattle that O. V. 
Battles, of Mayuoketa, Iowa, will sell on 
May 2Sth, the Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative feels that there is more danger 
of underestimating the merits of this of- 
fering than there is of overrating the cat- 
tle. The offering has been selected from 
the best in Rosemere herd, which has 
been noted for prize winners for more 
than a decade. As is well Known, the 
Battles show herds have been exception- 
ally strong, and have won many cham- 
pionships at the strongest shows in this 
country and Canada. To Mr. Battles be- 
longs the honor of having won both grand 
championships the same year at the In- 
ternational, and other big shows. He is 
selling in this offering some of the best 
show animals in Rosemere herd, and the 
cattle are exceptionally strong in the 
blood of champions, as well as belonging 
to the hest families. It is the blood lines 
that has produced the majority of the 
best prize winners at the International 
and other big shows the past ten years, 
the blood of the old champion Black 
Woodlawn strongly predominating. The 
senier stock bull at Rosemere is Oakville 
Quiet Lad, a many times champion son 
of Black Woodlawn, and one of the 
greatest sires of the breed. About twen- 
ty of the cows in the offering have calves 
at foot sired by this champion, and oth- 
ers are bred to him and the other show 
bulls in service at Rosemere. The offer- 
ing also includes some of the best daugh- 
ters of Black Woodlawn, among them 
such great cows as Brookside Quality 
Queen 2d, a winner of first around the 
circuit: Blackbird Favorite 3d, half-sis- 
ter of the noted champion, Blackbird Fa- 
vorite 2d; and Glenmere Heather Lass, a 
full sister to Mr. Leahy’s herd ‘bull, 
Morning Star 2d, the dam being by the 
champion Rosegay, by Gay Lad. The 
two greatest show cows in the offering 
are Thickset Myra and Barbara of Rose- 
mere 5th, the former by Glenfoil Thick- 
set 2d, that won grand championship for 
Mr. Battles many times, and later a 
championship winner for Mr. McHenry, 
while 3arbara of Rosemere 5th is a 
daughter of Oakville Quiet Bad, the sire 
of so many calves in the offering. It is 
safe to say that two better show cows 
than these have not, nor will be, offered 
at public sale this year. 30th have great 
scale and quality, and both are strong for 
this year’s shows. Cows of splendid scale 
and conformation are a characteristic of 
Rosemere herd and of this offering. Some 
exceptionally good bulls are also includ- 
ed. Other particulars concerning this 
great offering will be given next week. 
In the meantime, write fr the sale cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. See 
announcement elsewhere in this’ issue, 
and note that the sale follows the Cald- 
well sale. Arrangements ha¥Ve been made 
for the convenience of those who attend 
both sales. 


CLAVERBURN SHORT-HORN SALE, 
MAY 27TH. 

One of the really choice offerings of 
Scotch Short-horns to be sold this season 
is the Claverburn offering, to be sold on 
Wednesday, May 27th, by E. R. Silliman, 
Iowa’s popular director of the American 
Short-horn Association, at Colo. The 
sale will be held at Claverburn Farm, lo- 
cated about half way between Colo and 
Rhodes, from which points those coming 
on trains will find free conveyance. The 
offering numbers forty head, all belong- 
ing to popular Scotch families, except two 
or three. The Scotch families include the 
Missie, Flora, Orange Blossom, Dorothy, 
Nonpareil, Butterfly, Violet Bud, Acan- 
thus, Orange Flower, Duchess of Glos- 
ter, Lady Ann, Lavender, Victoria, 
Sweetbrier, Rosebud, Miss Ramsden, Al- 
exandrina, Mayflower, and others. The 
offering represents high-class Scotch 
sires, and the value of the cows is greatly 
enhanced by being bred to Mr. Silliman’s 
superior Scotch bull, Diamond King, one 
of the best bulls of the breed. He is a 
very deep, wide, short-legged, quality bull 
of extra good quality and breed charac- 
ter. His sire is Imp. Bapton Admiral, 
and his dam, Imp. Diamond 32d. Mr. Sil- 
liman secured this good bull at the H. D. 
Miller dispersion sale, and his get have 
been selling at top prices, the best cow 
in the Burge sale being a daughter of 
Diamond King. A few are bred to noted 
sons of Cumberland’s Last, Avondale and 
Whitehall Sultan, and a number have 
calves at foot by these superior sires. The 
cattle present a fine appearance, and are 
a valuable lot. Lot 1 is a very choicely 
bred Orange Blossom heifer, her dam be- 
ing Imp. Fair Maid, bred by Wm. Duthie. 
She is bred to Fond Lavender for a first 
of October calf. Lot 2 is Queen Vic- 
toria, one of the best breeding cows in 
the sale. Her sire is Pride of Fashion, a 
son of Imp. Fancy’s Pride and Imp. Roan 
Bess, by Star of Morning. She is bred 
to Diamond King for an August calf. Lot 
3 is Fair Lady 2d, another choicely bred 
Orange Blossom of similar breeding to 
Lot 1. A good yearling daughter of this 
good cow is Lot 33. Her sire is the 
Bellows bred bull, Parkdale Goods, by 
Good Choice. All three of these Orange 
Blossoms are bred to Diamond King;'and 
well advanced. Two other very choice 
Orange Blossoms in this sale are Claver- 
burn Blossom and Viola’s Blossom, the 
latter with a good bull calf at foot. The 








former is illustrated in this week’s an- 
nouncement, and was bred by Mr. Silli- 
man and sired by his former herd bull, 
Red Knight 2d. A pair of choice Bruce 
Mayflowers are Lots 4 and 5, Maisie 5th 
and her twelve months old daughter, 
Maisie 6th, the latter sired by Best of 
Goods. Lot 8, Roan Alexandria, is one 
of the top Scotch cows, and was selected 
by B. O. Cowan, at one of H. F. Brown’s 
sales, as the best in the offering. She 
is of fine type and quality, with good 
scale, and belongs to the Scotch Alex- 
andrina family, her sire being . Scotch 
Mist. She is bred to Diamond King. Lot 
9, Lady Anna 2d, is a good grand-daugh- 
ter of Imp. Lord Banff, and is bred to a 
good breeding son of Avondale. Two 
other good grand-daughters of Lord Banff 
are included, one bred to Avondale and 
the other to Roan Knight 2d. Mention 
can not be made of all the good ones, as 
the offering runs good all through. The 
bull offering is small, but good. See an- 
nouncement, and write for the sale cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CALDWELL’S BIG ANGUS SALE, MAY 
26TH. 


On Tuesday, May 26th, Messrs. C. D. & 
KE. F. Caldwell, of Burlington Junction, 
Mo., will sell a great offering of royally 
bred Aberdeen Angus cattle, as an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue. This 
successful firm of cattlemen and farmers 
are already well and favorably known to 
lovers of the market topping doddies be- 
cause of their strong winnings at leading 
stock shows. Mr. Kk. F. Caldwell also has 
the honor of being vice-president of the 
American Angus Association, while his 
father is president of the First National 
Bank of Burlington Junction, as well as 
proprietor of one of the largest stock 
breeding farms in the state. The sale will 
be held at this well improved place, a 
mile north of town, which is only a few 
miles south of the Towa line. It will be 
a great treat to attend this sale, and will 
afford an opportunity to select some of 
the choicest breeding stock that has been 
offered at public auction. Those in the 
market for a_ strictly high-class ‘herd 
header should note that bulls of out- 
standing individual excellence and breed- 
ing will be sold in this sale, and they are 
also aware that Angus bulls of this char- 
acter, that are for sale, are not plentiful. 
Messrs. Caldwell paid $2,005 for one at 
the last International show and sale. This 
was for the first prize winning Kemp, and 
in this connection attention is called to 
the fact that they are including in this 
sale some very choice heifers bred to 
Kemp. The Caldwell junior champion 
bull, Ebony of A 5th, is one of the bull 
attractions in this offering. He was their 
senior yearling last year, and is a Black- 
bird topped Trojan Erica of great depth 
and lots of vigor. Note, too, that the 
bull offering includes a Blackbird bull 
that is regarded as the best Blackbird 
bull that has been offered this year. He 
was reserved for their home sale as be- 
ing a better bull than his stall mate, 
which they sold in the Omaha sale for 
$650. Other choice ones of most desir- 
able breeding and ages fare imcluded, 
there being thirteen bulls in all in the 
offering. There are forty females listed, 
and every cow in the sale is bred to a 
show bull or has a young calf at foot 
sired by one of their show bulls. They 
include some special attractions that 
Messrs. Caldwell are parting with only 
because they want breeders who favor 
them with their presence on sale day to 
have an opportunity to buy some of the 
best their herd affords, and it has been 
their ambition to build up as good a herd 
as it is possible to breed or buy. Some 
additional particulars will be given next 
week, and our readers interested in buy- 
ing the best of Angus breeding stock are 
urged to write for the Caldwell sale cata- 
log, and try to be at the sale. Note that 
O. V. Battles, of Maquoketa, Iva, will 
hold his sale May 28th, and that ar- 
rangements have been made for the con- 
venience of buyers who attend both sales. 
See announcement, and kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for cata- 
log. 


THE RASMESS SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Mr. John Rasmess, of Lake City, Iowa, 
announces his eleventh annual sale of 
Short-horns for May 28th. For many 
years, Mr. Rasmess has been identified 
with the breeding of good Short-horns. 
tHis methods and policies for conducting 
his business are as fixed as the seasons 
of the year. Breeders with fewer dis- 
satisfied customers for the number of 
years in the business are very rare. Pri- 
marily, Mr. Rasmess is making tnis sale 
to reduce the herd to where the farm 
will accommodate it. Very little prep- 
aration has been made in order to present 
the cattle in other than their every-day 
condition. The catalog is out, and it 
shows a very pleasing lot of Scotch 
pedigrees, and others which to many are 
just as good. The bull end of the of- 
fering represents the lucky Number thir- 
teen. Chief attruction among them is 
the two-year-old Red Knight Jr., a mas- 
sive red with heavy bone, pleasing mas- 
culine character and a smoothness of 
conformation which is rarely seen in a 
bull not in high flesh. He is much the 
type of his illustrious grandsire, ted 
Knight, but better in the quarters and 
hind legs. Nearly all the females of 
breeding age will sell bred to Red Knight 
oY. King George is an August calf of 
pleasing form. He is a son of Roan Sul- 
tan and the good Lovely cow, Cumber- 
land’s Lassie 2d, included in this sale. 
Glad Cumberland, by Scotch Cumberland, 
is a good roan of the Gardena tribe. His 
dam is by See A Cumberland, thus giv- 
ing him two lines of Cumberland’s Last 
in his pedigree. The bull buyer is al- 
most sure to find something in this of- 
fering to suit his needs. There is a Red 
Knight cow selling, out of Imp. Patience 
alist, with a bull calf at foot by Red 
Marshal, that looks to be the best bull of 
the lot. He could show as a junior year- 
fing, and he gives promise of being 
worthy to enter the campaign for show 
honors this fall. His dam, by the way, 
is the last daughter Mr. Rasmess has of 
old Red Knight, the bull he used so suc- 
cessfully, and sold for $1,000. There is 
an attractive list of Scotch females sell- 





ing, such as Augustina 5th, by King Vic- 
tor; Cumberland’s Lassie 2d, by Cum- 
berland’s Ideal. This cow sells bred to 
the noted bull, Selection. Gladsome 4th, 
by See A Cumberland, is of the staunch 
Gardena tribe, whose dam was by Fitz 
Eustace. Nonpareil May is a daughter 
of Sultan and out of Imp. Nonpareil 334d, 
by Clan Alpine. These are just a few of 
the good ones. Ask for the catalog, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
for it. See the announcement in this 
issue. 


BREEDERS’ SHORT-HORN SALE AT 
OMAHA, MAY 26TH. 


On Tuesday, May 26th, an important 
breeders’ sale of Short-horns will be held 
at South Omaha, Neb., by various Iowa 
and Nebraska breeders, whose names 
appear in the announcement, elsewhere 
in this issue. Mr. F- P. Healy, of Bed- 
ford, lowa, is the sale manager, also one 
of the contributors, and our readers are 
assured that a very desirable lot of cat- 
tle, largely of choice Scotch breeding, 
will be sold at this time. Buyers wiil 
even have a chance to select show ma- 
terial for this year’s shows in this offer- 
ing. Those who admire Short-horns bred 
without horns will have a chance to se- 
lect from a consignment of Polled Dur- 
hams from the herd of Swaim Bros., of 
Bedford, lowa. <A very strong consign- 
ment of Scotch Short-horns is made by 
Cc. F. Mitchell & Sons, ot Farragut, Iowa. 
Their offering is not only Scotch. but is 
largely sired by and bred to show bulls, 
they having used the show, bull, True 
Cumberland 2d, by the champion, Cum- 
berland’s Last; also the show pull, Gon- 
domar, by the old champion, Imp. Choice 
Goods, while their present herd bull is 
Double Sultan, by Sultan Anoka, and out 
of a Whitehall Sultan dam. They in- 
clude a calf show herd in this offering 
that should be appreciated sale day, and 
especially as the breeding is choice 
Scotch of prize winning ancestry, the 
herd being sired by True Cumberland 2d. 
Messrs. Mitchell are selling some very 
choice breeding cows also, among them 
two Cruickshank Floras, full sisters. One 
of them, Flora Favorite, a roan _ three- 
vear-old, is the dam of the bull caif that 
Messrs. Mitchell sold for $400, in the 
Saunders Omaha sale, and she now has 
another bull calf at foot that they con- 
sider even better than the one they sold 
for $400. True Cumberland 2d is the 
sire of both calves. The other Flora cow 
is Barmpton Rese, an August two-year- 
old, sired by Acanthus King. Her dam 
is Flora Barmpton, by Barmpton King, 
and the grand-dam is Imp. Cluny Flora 
79th, by Imp. Royal Pride. Her heifer 
calf is in the sale also, and is one of the 
show calf herd. Both of these Flora 
cows are re-bred. They also ‘include 
Queen Cumbetland, a junior yearling, 
which won second at Lincoln last year. 
She is a daughter of True Cumberland 2d. 
tose Gloster is another good True Cum- 
berland heifer, a two-year-old, and bred 
to Double Sultan. Missie’s Queen by Gold- 
enrod Goods (he by Good Choice), is an- 
other of the good heifers consigned by 
Messrs. Mitchell. They include two or 
three other good cows with calves at 
foot, one of them being a daughter of 
the show bull, Gondomar, by Good 
Choice. The sale offering also includes 
other good consignment, of which some 
mention will be made next week. See 
announcement, and write Mr. Healy for 
the catalog, mentioning this paper when 
writing. 

GOLDEN MODEL 21ST CHANGES 

HANDS. 


Messrs. Spies Bros., of Beaver Creek, 
Minn., whose initial public sale of Duroc 
Jerseys last winter was such a success, 
recently purchased from Col. John R. 
Thompson, of Merrill, Iowa, the well- 
known Duroc Jersey breeding boar, Gold- 
en Model 21st. Golden Model 21st has 
twice been a winner at the Sioux City 
Fair, the last time winning first place in 
the aged class easily, weighing at the 
time 925 pounds. Good judges _ pro- 
nounced him at the time the best boar 
on the ground, regardless of the fact 
that Golden Model 3tst won sweepstakes 
over him. The get of Golden Model 21st 
has always been in good demand wher- 
ever offered, and in the efficient hands of 
Messrs. Spies this boar will be given ev- 
ery chance to make good. The boys have 
125 spring pigs that are coming along in 
good shape. Varsity Model Chief and 
Ringmaster are the main sires. One lit- 
ter by each of the following boars adds 
variety of breeding and prestige. They 
are: Missouri Model Top, Cherry Won- 
der, Gano, King the Colonel and Victor 
Model. Ringmaster, a first prize boar at 
the South Dakota State Fair, is being 
offered for sale, also three fall boars, one 
a very choice, large pig. Spies Bros.’ 
ecard will appear in Wallaces’ Farmer in 
a later issue. 

ANGUS BULLS OFFERED. 

Mr. O. R. Stevenson, of Quimby, Iowa, 
long-time breeder of Aberdeen Angus, is 
offering for sale elsewhere in this issue 
ten bulls that are March and April year- 
lings. Mr. Stevenson’s herd will rank 
with the leading herds of the state in 
point of breeding and high-class _indi- 
vidual excellence. It is composed almost 
exclusively of Blackbirds, Blackcaps, 
Trojan Ericas and Prides. His consign- 
ment topped the breeders’ sale at South 
Omaha, March I11th. The bulls being 
offered belong to the first three named 
families. Nine are sired by the former 
herd bull, Actor Prince, a worthy son of 
Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch, the 
sire of the great Prince Felzer, unde- 
feated at the leading shows of last sea- 
son, including the Chicago International. 
An April 26th yearling is by Imp. Earl 
Eric of Ballindalloch, and out of the 
good cow, Etroclet. Brackney, an April 
13th yearfing, will unquestionably de- 
velop into a_ high-class herd header. 
However, there are four or five that rival 
in comparison. They are a classy lot as 
a whole. They show the continued us@ 
of good sires. They are exceptionally 
smocth and evenly turned for bulls in 
moderate flesh. Those in need of a good 
bull will be pleased with those Mr. Stev- 
enson is offering. Lock up his adver- 
tisement in this issue 
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LEFEBURES’ BELGIANS 


April Importation of Mares Just Arrived 











Largest 
Gollection 
of 


Belgians 




















Earth Anna de Balcan 
Grand Champion Belgian Mare, lowa State Fair, 1913 


101 Head imported Oct. ist, Making 175 Head on Hand 
20 Stallions Arrived March 25th 
20 Mares Arrived April (5th 


Our April importation of mares 
arrived in good shape, and a num- 
ber are having colts this spring. 

Our capital is unlimited, our sup- 
ply is neverlow. Buyers will find 
a large collection thru May and 
June. Write for catalog. Come to 
Cedar Rapids or Iowa City andtake 
the Interurban to Lefebure Cross- 
ing—car every hour. ’Phone to 
Fairfax for team or auto to meet 
you. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS 


FAIRFAX, IOWA 

















Ist Prize lowa State Fair, 1912 and 1913 




















IMPORTED BELGIANS 


three years old and over: 
colts: bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. Nothing weighing less than a ton, sev- 
eral weighing 2200 Ibs. Guaranteed 60%, foal getters. Me« rst. of them have served 
a few mares heré on the farm last season and have colts to show 
Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 
any. when you can buy a tried breeder for the same money? COLTS, not the 
pumber of m are s covered, is What you get paid for 
Imported and home-bred mares for sale. in foal or 
bred Ew ant you to see them. 
KR. F. FRENCH, 


Shire and Percheron Mares for Sale 


) 


A choice lot. mostly imported. Lots of size. plenty of pene the 
kind you Will like. Come to see them or wi 





Twenty stallions to offer. all were imported as 


with colts by side and®re- 





| in iecanaannnntE iowa 











R. WILKINSON & SONS Mire HELLVILLE, IOWA 
Seventeen miles east of Des Moines on Inter rurban Rail way. 
When answering advertisements, please mention Neiienes Farmer. 








HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6th, Oct. 8th, Nov. 24th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d, Feb. 10th. 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially sélected to head herds of full blood mares. 
We can show you more big ton high class Percheron or Be Igian 
as well as some very choice Shires. 
If 80, wee an ‘sup ply you whether you want one or twenty. sen 


will weigh 100 tons. 
stallions than any other two firms in the U 
a few stallions for sale purposes? 


Marct 
Herd headers—2 extra wall bred Pe 
100 stallions tin 





Can you har dle 





in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 bead of stallions im the yards, or 10 cent 
the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


~ GREELEY, 1OWA 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Mer. of Northwest Dept. and Baras, Sioux Falls, Ss. D. 








‘Part from 2490 Ib. imported s 


ire and part Uerom 2200 lb. imported sire and imported dams 


—e 


4 2, 3 and 4-year-old regi-tered Percheron stallions would prove valuable breeders for you. 


ith all their weight and bone they are dressy 


and straight sound. 


This is some of the most 


pho intial and most attractive Percheron breeding material in the world. 


offered at farmers’ prices. Fast trains all directions. 


FRED CHANDLER, 


R. 7, 


“arm raised and yy 
Chariton, lowa 





WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES 


Ideal ponies for children and 
adies. Ages 1to8 yrs.; heights 
45 to 52 inches. Single ponies, 
pairs or carload lots. Special 
prices for 30 days on high class 
brood mares in foal—imported 
and registered. Write for parti- 
culars and <ataleg Cc 


0. E. BROWN 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Dunhams Percherons 


today, as for the past 50 years. are the best of the 
breed. Any intending buyer who wants a first class 
stallion or mare at a living price and backed by a re- 
sible firm will serve his own best interests by 























5] 
se our unequalled lot of fresh first quality 
Percherons which made an unequalled record in the 
best shows this fal Catalogue on application. 

De NHAMS 


Wa ayne. Tilinois 


50 BIG MAMMOTH 


JACKS 


for sale at the best bargains ever 
offered in jacks. My two last 
; importations of big stallions are 
g# still on hand and fine shape. 
Will sell you stallions at your 
Own price. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, la. 


German Goach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
im the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 
PERCHERON, SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 
-some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
everimported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
gi Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 
sntion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
w oe Cc ROW NOVER, Hudson. lowa 


Du Page ¢ ‘ounty, y. 

















Shire Stallion and Mare 


Bott conning three—nice bays—with weig size 

and quality. Both out of imported sire ma “dam. 
Offered at bargain prices. 

WEAR, Plymouth. Ellinois- 





A. €. 





| STALLIONS and MARES 452 90> 


stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 





Percheron Stallions and Mares. 


Attractive prices on two and thre« 








lions. Three-year olds weighing 185v to twa: 
year-olds in proportion. Both impor al ome 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWS 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lowa. 


Registered Percheron Stallion For Sale 
1 Three years old. EMMET ELDRIDGE, Sas City, Ia. 








JERSEYS. 


rere APP ABI orn 








A Good Jersey Bull with 
Grade Cows 


is a start in the right direction. If you cannot have 
all full-bloods, you can at least have a sire with 
known lines of breeding. The sire is the greatest 
factor in enlarging the producing value of your herd, 

The great milkers and great dairy herds are not 
the result of accidents. Breeding to a thoroughbred 
bull should be your first move. 

This Club has neither cows, bulls nor calves for 
sale. Itis maintained solely in theinterest of Jersey 
breeders. We shall be glad to send you helpful 
facts andinformation. If you are a Jersey breeder, 
membership in this Club will be valuable to you. 
If interested, please address 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23rd Street, New York City 


PRA A 
REGISTER OF MERIT JERSEYS 


Bulls from 5} mos. to 21 mos. of age, out of large 
producing Reg. of Merit dams and by a mag- 
nificent double grandson of the great imported bull, 
Forfarshire, P. 2914 H.C. His first daughter tw 
freshen has qualified for the Reg. of Merit in 7+ mos. 
Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaran. 
teed. Write your wants to 
J. A. BUFFUM, R. F. D. No. 3, Columbi 


Jersey Bull for Sale 


Eldon Rex 119143, seven months old. ready for 
service, First check for 875 with transfer takes him. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
W. A. FRAZER. M. D.. 





a x ale 





Lyle. Minn. 





HEREFORDS. 
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MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasouable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Cal 
write. Ellis Baily. Marshalltown, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








time, representing very desirs 
noted sires. A number of the cows and heifer 
and most of the others are bred to the 
237456. 
Whitehall Si 

The « 


ultan. 


be offered this season. 

You are cordially invited to be with us sale day. 
from Colo on the C. & N. W. Ry., and from Rhodes 
C.& N. W. 
May 27th. Train No. 18, C. & N. W., leaving Omaha at 8:32 p 
Colo that night. 

Write today for sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 


E. KR. SILLIMAN, 


COLS. CAREY M. JONES, 4 G. KRASCHEL and GEO. BURGE, Auctioneers 


AT CLAVERBURN FARM, 


Colo, Story Gounty, lowa, Wednesday, May 27th 
40 HEAD—36 FEMALES, 4 BULLS 


A strictly high class offering of Scotch Short-horns will be sold at this 
ble Scotch or Cr uickshank families and many 
S have young calves at foot 
superior ~ Se otch sire, Diamond King 
A number are bred to sons of Avondale, Cumberland’s Last and 


atte are in breeding condition and the offering is submitted for 
public approval as one of the choicest collections of Scotch Short-horns to 


Free transportation 
on the C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
rain No. 3 leaving Chicago 10:45 p. m. stops at Colo day of sale, 
-m., Stops at 


Farmer. 


NEAR 





Claverburn Blossom, one of the many good ones in this sale. 


ANNUAL CLAVERBURN SHORT-HORN SALE 








































